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INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR: ONE HUNDRED ISSUES! 

Harry E. Salyards 

As incredible as it seems to me, this is the 100th issue of P-W which I’ve edited, going 
back to the Spring of 1986. Though that seems like only yesterday, when I put it in the context of 
my children, it begins to seem like a very long time, indeed. In May of 1986, my daughter 
Shannon was just finishing up first grade; today she’s finishing up a graduate degree at Boston 
University. My son Scott was all of four years old; today he’s a junior at Knox College— recently 
voted M.V.P. on the Cross Country team! Distance running— now there’s my metaphor! For I am 
proud of the fact that, however we may have slogged along with respect to the mid-month target 
date of publication, there has been a Penny-Wise issue in your hands every two months— no after- 
the-fact ‘double issues’, no postponement of the completion of a given volume— we’ve crossed the 
finish line every two months, all the way back to 1967: 113 issues under Warren Lapp s editorship 
and now 100 under mine. 

When I think back to 1986, two very disparate events come to mind— the sale of Robbie 
Brown’s first collection, and the advent of the first encapsulated (slabbed) coins, by PCGS. One 
event spoke to the culmination of a quarter century’s effort to build a specialized series of early 
copper, in a wide variety of grades; the other (depending upon your level of cynicism) either 
sought to offer greater assurance of grading accuracy, or greater marketing potential, in the sale of 
high-grade coins. It’s been interesting to me to see, over the intervening years, a certain ‘overlap’ 
develop— uncertain graders sending off low-grade coppers to be slabbed (by a variety of firms, 
some of them considerably less scrupulous or knowledgeable than PCGS or NGC: see Carr and 
Phillips, “Oh, No...” in this issue of P-W) . while certain dealers snatch up EAC ‘63s’, and see 
them into ‘67’ plastic (See Rouse, “Slab Grades Versus EAC Grades,” also herein). And yet— the 
coin is still the coin : dipped, wiped, scrubbed, recolored, ‘curated’, or plasticized; and at some 
point it comes back to that question: are you buying a coin , or buying a grade ? Not to mention the 
silliness of those situations where a PCGS ‘62’ equals an EAC ‘50’ and they sell foMhe same 
money ! So which grade, in this example, is the more successful one at “justifying price,” to recall 
John Wright’s singular ‘definition’? Easy and Flashy, or Stiff and Stringent? I leave that question 
for the philosophers among you to decide. 

This issue looks back farther, to the second year of Penny-Wise , with a reprinting of 
Warren Lapp’s “The Yellow Fever Epidemics in Philadelphia.” It also looks ahead, with the 
beginning of a new series, by “J.P.”— ’’Confessions of an EAC Addict.” Anyone who has sourly 
concluded that the Good Old Days of collecting are gone forever, needs to take the journey of 
discovery with J. P.— whom they will find recapitulating their own early collecting passions (and 
mistakes!), whether those first steps were taken in 1940, 1975, 1990, or only a couple of years 
ago, as in J. P.’s case. And if you need further proof that pure collecting is alive and well, or that 
we sometimes only see what our eyes have been trained to see, Jon Lusk’s “Always Look” and 
Frank Wilkinson’s “A 1794 Half Cent With Reverse Stars” should convince you. 

So you see, this is not really my. hundredth issue; it’s yours . These and the many other 
fine contributions we’ve published this year, and all the years back to 1986, have made Penny- 
Wise the success that it is today. And that same spirit can and should reinvigorate EAC as a 
whole. Do we have big egos in this club? Sure , we have big egos! You don’t plunk down $100 
(or $10,000, or whatever constitutes your personal level of ‘serious’ expenditure) for four cents’ 
worth of copper, considered purely as metal, without having a strong ego! But it’s a different sort 
of ego than that which goes after Common Flashy Things. It’s the ego of the student of history, 
the discoverer of Real Rarity, the discerner of the inamorata in the enigmatic smile of Lady Liberty. 
That sort of ego we can build upon— just as we’ve built all these issues of Penny-Wise, together. 

************* 
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SLAB GRADES VERSUS EAC GRADES 

Ray Rouse 


This summer when I received the June 2, 2002 catalogue for the Third Collection of 
Large Cents by Robinson S. Brown, Jr., I noticed that this extensive collection of late 
dates included quite a number of coins that had been removed from slabs. Knowing 
little about what percentage of nice late dates had found their way into slabs, I set about 
studying the catalogue. What I found was quite intriguing. 

Of the 1543 lots in the sale, 273 or about 17.7% had been removed from slabs. 
Moreover in checking which grading services had slabbed coins, I found that a direct 
comparison could be made between some of the major grading services. The raw data 
is herein provided for those with active minds and/or good computer skills. 


COINS SLABBED 

PCGS 

126 

NGC 

125 

ANACS 

21 

PCI 

1 

Total 

273 


Since the numbers of coins removed from PCGS and NGC slabs are nearly identical, 
and since ANACS slabs were found about 20% as often, an interesting comparison 
between these third party graders is possible. 


SLAB GRADE 

# PCGS COINS 

# NGC COINS 

# ANACS COINS 

67 

0 

1 

0 

66 

0 

14 

0 

65 

17 

52 

0 

64 

48 

34 

3 

63 

46 

11 

5 

62 

8 

8 

6 

61 

0 

2 

2 

60 

2 

0 

1 

58 

2 

2 

0 

55 

1 

0 

2 

53 

1 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

2 

40 

1 

0 

0 

30 

0 

1 

0 


You will note that the only coins slabbed as 67 or 66 coins as well as the vast majority 
of coins slabbed as 65 coins were in NGC holders. This suggests that if you want to put 
a coin in a high grade slab to sell it, then you had best send it to NGC. Of course, the 
possibility exists that they got all the great coins. To find out I compared the slab 
grades against the EAC assigned grades. In this case the comparison is very relevant 
because I expect that the EAC grading of this collection was unusually consistent since 
it was all done by renowned Late Date specialist Bob Grellman. 
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PCGS Grade 


EAC Grade 


65 

(1)65, (4) 64, (8) 63, (3) 62, (1)60 

64 

(1) 65, (5) 64, (16) 63, (8) 62, (15) 60, (3) 58 

63 

(5) 63, (10) 62, (19) 60, (7) 58, (5) 55 

62 

(2) 60, (1)58, (3) 55, (2) 50 

60 

(1)58, (1)55 

58 

(2) 45 

55 

(1)40 

53 

(1)40 

40 

(1)30 

Interestingly one coin 

slabbed as a 64 got a higher 65 EAC grade and many of the 

"better" coins got a EAC grade close to their slab grade, while the lower grade material 
did not come near to having an EAC grade match that of the slab grade. 

NGC Grade 

EAC Grade 

67 

(1)63 

66 

(6) 64, (5) 63, (3) 62 

65 

(1) 66, (4) 65, (2) 64, (24) 63, (11) 62, (10) 60 

64 

(2) 64, (7) 63, (11) 62, (10) 60, (2) 58, (1) 55, (1) 50 

63 

(1) 63, (1) 62, (4) 60, (2) 55, (2) 50, (1) 45 

62 

(3) 60, (1)58, (4) 50 

61 

(1)60, (1)50 

58 

(1)55, (1)45 

30 

(1)25 


Some of the pattern repeats itself. One coin slabbed as a 65 got a higher EAC grade of 
66. And while many of the coins got an EAC grade close to their slab grade there were 
notable exceptions. A coin in a 64 slab came back as an EAC 50 and two coins in 63 
slabs were graded as EAC 50s while one 63 slab only graded EAC 45. Clearly there is 
a wide range of opinion here. 

ANACS Grade EAC Grade 

64 (1)63,(1)62,(1)60 

63 (2)62,(2)60,(1)58 

62 (4)60,(1)58,(1)55 

61 (1)55,(1)50 

60 (1)60 

55 (1)45,(1)40 

50 (1)45,(1)40 

From the above charts it is clear that any coin not slabbed as a 63 or higher is probably 
not uncirculated. For the material that the grading services admit has seen wear, the 
EAC grade is consistently quite a bit lower than that on the slab. Why is this so? 

Basically there is a difference between third party grading standards and EAC grading 
standards. EAC members tend to grade coins based on their luster and the amount of 
wear. Third party grading services grade coins on their general value and the number 
of distracting marks on the coins. For those who remember the 1960s, there was a time 
when the mint was selling mint sealed bags of US silver dollars (the good old days). 
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You could go to a show, such as the silver dollar show in St. Louis, MO, and the dealers 
would open bags of uncirculated silver dollars and sell the coins right out of the bags. 
Many of these "new" silver dollars were badly bagmarked. The coins were all 
uncirculated but you bought them based on how badly they were bagmarked. This type 
of grading, saying this coin has more/fewer bagmarks than that one and is thus 
better/worse than that one, is precisely what the grading services are good for. 
However, third party graders have a tendency to overlook some of the wear on a coin 
because dealers do not like them to be too harsh on the coins they submit for grading. 
How does this affect you? Well, all grading services are not the same. Consider the 
following comparison between slab grade and the average EAC grade for all coins 
slabbed in that grade. 


AVERAGE EAC GRADE ASSIGNED 


3 Grade 

PCGS Graded 

NGC Graded 

ANACS G 

67 

— 

63.0 



66 

— 

63.2 

— 

65 

63.0 

62.4 

— 

64 

61.7 

60.9 

61.7 

63 

60.3 

56.4 

60.4 

62 

55.4 

54,8 

58.8 

61 

— 

55.0 

52.5 

60 

55.5 

— 

60.0 

58 

45.0 

50.0 

— 

55 

40.0 

— 

42.5 

53 

40.0 

— 

— 

50 

— 

— 

42.5 

40 

30.0 

— 

— 


In this study it is clear that the grading standards of PCGS and ANACS are virtually 
identical. (Compare the PCGS and ANACS results for 64, 63, and 55 slabs for 
example) However, NGC averages are consistently lower than the other two services. 


Tom Reynolds in his Early Copper list 101 dated October 2002 notes that "...coins 
removed from an NGC holder are usually graded one grade less by PCGS." Tom 
further tells us that "At the present time, PCGS is in a conservative mode and the 
grades are actually very close to the EAC grade." This sadly does not seem to apply to 
the many circulated examples of early coper we encounter in slabs. Sometimes the 
simplest charts are the best. When buying slabs this is what you should remember: 
There were 273 coins from slabs in the Third Collection of Large Cents by Robinson S. 
Brown, Jr. Of these, this survey shows that: 

2 were higher grades 0.7% 

1 9 were same grades 7.0% 

252 were lower 92.3% 

grades 

The best advice remains, buy the coin and not the slab. 


A************* 
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A 1794 HALF CENT WITH STARS ON REVERSE 

Mike Packard, Frank Wilkinson, and John Wright 


In early 2001 FW saw a nice VF 30 1794 C4 half cent for sale on the web. As I don’t 
have a high speed web connection, it took several seconds for the image to download^ 
While waiting for the reverse to download, I was rather surprised to see a well-formed 
six pointed star above the second S of STATES and what looked like a second such 

star just above HA. 

Since there were no previous reports of stars on 1794 C4 half cents, I assumed that this 
coin had been struck from a cut-down colonial. Checking the Redbook, the most likely 
candidate for the parent coin was a Nova Constellatio copper. 

Shortly before EAC 2001, I told Mike Packard about this coin. He too thought it was 
pretty neat. He then found a third star located below the O in OF. 

Shortly after EAC, Mike contacted me to say that this coin is not an overstrike! He said 
that one of the coins in Ron Manley's book shows the star above S. Since ' had 
photographed most of the coins in Ron's book, I checked my photo negatives. The coin 
in Ron's book is the near MS specimen in the National Numismatic Collection in the 
Smithsonian! That coin is Ron's State 4.0, the latest for the variety, 

A few weeks later John and Mabel Ann Wright visited for a few days. I told John about 
the discovery, and he found it interesting. In order to verify that the two coins are not 
due to some nefarious activity, John scrupulously compared the downloaded image to 
the negative of the Smithsonian coin. He concluded that neither is a copy of the other. 

In the subsequent seventeen months I have recognized five or six more of these, one of 
which is a 1794 C4B! I've carefully examined the negatives of the two mint state 
specimens in my file of early die states, and neither shows the stars. No other early 
state specimens in my files show the stars. 

It's a very fascinating story. It would be great to compare these and answer several 
questions that include: Are the coins genuine? What punch was used? What is the 
rarity of these fascinating coins? Were the stars from some coin that was inadvertently 
used as a half cent planchet? 

I greatly regret not having a decent photo of the original coin. When a specimen with 
the stars showing clearly surfaces, I am sure a photo will become available for the 

pages of Pennv-Wise . 


************* 
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Estimating the Draped Bust Cent Mintages: 1796-1800 

Ron Manley 

Any attempt to estimate original mintages of Draped Bust (DB) cent dates is complicated 
by the fact that we don 7 know for certain when the first Draped Busts were struck in 1 796 (1,2). 
A statistical analysis demands that we know (or can reasonably estimate) the total number of cents 
in the date group under investigation. I will give an estimate but first, let’s examine Red Book 
mintages (5) for this date group. Appearances of these dates were followed on eBay for 5 months 
over a period of one year (Internet auctions ending 12/19/00-03/19/01; 10/18/01-12/18/01). 

Table 1. Chi-square analysis of the Red Book mintages 


Date 

RB Mintage ( 3) 

% of Total 

Expected 

Observed 

y 2 

1796DB 

363,375 

6.13 

47.9 

43 

0.501 

1797 

897,510 

15.15 

118.3 

184 

36.488 

1798/1799 

1,841,745 

31.09 

242.8 

370 (365/5) 

66.639 

1800 

2,822,175 

47.63 

372.0 

184 

95.011 

Totals 

5,924,805 

100.00 

781.0 

781 

198.639 


For a 95% confidence level, the critical value for chi-square (x 2 ) with four categories (3 
degrees of freedom) is 7.81. The observed value is 25 times this! Thus, Red Book mintages are 
almost certainly far from the quantities struck of each date. My database indicates that about the 
same number of 1797-dated cents survive as cents dated 1800. This is corroborated by the 
Reynolds database (302 1797s vs. 280 1800s) (4, 5). The Reynolds database is admittedly biased 
in favor of 1798s (5). However, my database indicates about twice as many 1798s survive as 
1 797s or 1 800s. Many 1 798-dated cents were struck and delivered in 1800. 


From an initial eBay study, I found 0.48:1 for the (1 796-1 800):(1 80 1 - 1 807) DB cents 
survivor ratio. The 1801-1807 mintage likely totaled 10,631,465 cents (6). If all DB dates 
survive in the same proportion, the 1796-1800 mintage can be estimated as -5,100,000 cents. In 
actuality, early DB cent dates must have a slightly lower survival rate. The total mintage of 
1796-1800 DB cents was surely between 5,600,000 and 6,000,000 cents. Assuming proportional 
survivorship, I’ve estimated original mintages of these dates in Table 2. 

Table 2. Estimated Draped Bust mintages, 1796-1800 


Date 

Mint Report 

Red Book (3) 

Obs’d 

% of eBav 

Est’d Mintage 

1796DB 

363,375* 

363,375 

43 

5.5 

330,000 

1797 

897,510 

897,510 

184 

23.6 

1,400,000 

1798 

979,700 

1,841,745 

365 

46.7 

2,770,000 

1799 

904,585 

(inch in 1798) 

5 

0.6 

40,000 

1800 

2,822,175 

2,822,175 

184 

23.6 

1,400,000 

Totals 

5.967.345 

5.924.805 

781 

100.0 

5.940.000 

* October 14, 1796 deliveries only. Presumably includes many 1796 Liberty Cap cents. 
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The Red Book’s total in Table 2 is 42,540 cents less than the Mint Reports’. This error 
resulted when the Red Book’s separate listing for 1799 ‘normal date’ cents was deleted in 1993 
without revising upward the combined mintage for 1798/1799 from 1,841,745 to 1,884,285 cents. 

In addition to following appearances of Draped Bust dates on eBay, I also counted (where 
photos permitted) the numbers of 1798-dated cents with “Style 1 (Head of 1797) and Style 2 
(Head of 1 799) hair. All Draped Bust cents dated 1796 and 1 797 have Style 1 hair. The emission 
sequences proposed by Sheldon and Breen indicate that after Style 2 hair was introduced, most (if 
not all) 1798-dated varieties struck had Style 2 hair (7). All 1799-dated cents have Style 2 hair. 
Some 1 800-dated varieties have Style 1 hair because a few left-over 1798-dated obverses with 
Style 1 hair were overdated and used in 1800. 

There is no apparent reason why the ratio of Style 1: Style 2 hair for surviving Draped 
Bust cents should be significantly different from the ratio they existed in when first struck. Thus, 
the ratio of Style 1 :Style 2 hair should be a useful tool for estimating original mintages and the 
date 1 799s were delivered. 

Table 3. 1798/1799 cents on eBay with Style 1 & Style 2 hair and their estimated mintages 

Style 1 = 79 (42/37) (23.9-27.2%) Est’d 1798 cents (Style 1) = 670,000-760,000 

Style 2 = 233 (134/99) (72.8-76.1%) Est’d 1798/1799 cents (Style 2) - 2,050,000-2,140,000 


Table 4. Draped Bust cent deliveries, 1796-1800 (§) 


Date 

Warrant# 

Cents Delivered 

Hair 

Presumed Date(s) of Coins 

10/14/96 

3 

16,675 


1796 (but includes 

10/14/96 

4 

346,700 


“ many Lib Caps) 

03/31/97 

5 

411,510 


some 1796DB7/1797 

06/30/97 

6 

— 



12/30/97 

7 

486,000 


some 1796DB/1797 

03/31/98 

8 

148,000 


1797 

08/13/98 

9 

439,200 


66 

12/31/98 

10 

281,500 

Style 1 

1798 

03/30/99 

11 

370,000 

66 

66 

06/29/99 

12 

8,235 

66 

66 

08/31/99 

13 

184,350 

Style 1 /Style 2 

66 

12/31/99 

12 

246,000 

Style 2 

66 

12/31/99 

12 

207,000 

u 

66 

03/06/00 

13 

627,000 

66 

1798/1799? 

03/31/00 

14 

939,000 

66 

66 

04/17/00 

15 

222,000 


1800 

06/07/00 

16 

80,072 


66 

06/25/00 

17 

5,670 


66 

09/30/00 

18 

948,433 


66 

12/16/00 

19 

— 
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Warrant numbers 6 and 19 in Table 4 were for half cents. 


Table 5. Estimated Draped Bust cent mintages, 1796-1800 


Date 

Est’d Mintage 

% of Total 

Expected 

Observed 

y 2 

1796/1797 

-1,690,000 

29.09 

227.2 

227 (43/184) 

0.000 

1798/1799 

2,863,085 

49.28 

384.9 

370 (365/5) 

0.577 

1800 

1,256,175 

21.62 

168.9 

184 

1.350 

Totals 

-5,809,260 

99.99 

781.0 

781 

1.927 


The critical value for chi-square with three categories (2 degrees of freedom) is 5.99. 
Thus, the original mintages for these dates should be very close to those I’ve estimated. A 
discussion follows for each date. 

1796 

Over the past year, 1796 Lib Caps have consistently appeared on eBay more often than 

1796 Draped Bust cents. I believe this is due to two factors: 1) The accepted (Red Book) 
mintage for 1796 Lib Caps is too low; 2) Liberty Caps (and 1793-dated cents) generally have a 
higher survival rate than Draped Bust cents. This suggests that 1 793s and Liberty Caps were 
selectively saved from later melts — regardless of their date or condition. There is no indication 
that any Draped Bust cent date was selectively saved (including 1 796 and 1 799). 

About 120,000 Draped Bust cents dated 1796 were struck in 1797. These included all or 
portions of the varieties 1796 B39-45 (S104-105, SI 13-1 15, SI 18-1 19), which Breen identified 
as struck on Boulton planchets (7). These varieties were among the 416,563 cents delivered from 
November 6 to December 2, 1 797 under warrant #7(7). I estimate the 1 796-dated Draped Bust 
mintage as -400, 000 cents. 

1797 

Many Draped Bust cents dated 1796 were struck in 1797 (see 1796). Cent coinage began 
in 1797 about February 6 ( 7 ) and on March 31, an official warrant was issued for the delivery of 
41 1,510 cents (5). The delivery date is inverted in the new Breen/Borckardt reference as March 
13 ( 7 ). This coinage exhausted the Mint’s supply of cent planchets. Boulton planchets arrived 
from England on August 28, the same day the Mint closed due to an outbreak of yellow fever ( 7 ). 
After the Mint reopened, cent coinage commenced November 2 with these new planchets ( 7 ). 

According to Breen, the last 486,000 cents delivered in 1797 (under warrant #7 issued 
December 30) consisted of 416,563 cents on high quality Boulton planchets and 69,437 cents on 
inferior Coltman planchets ( 7 ). Varieties he identified as struck on Boulton planchets are 1797 
B5-13 (S122-123, S135-137, NC2-3, and NC5-6) ( 7 ). Thus, 1797 Bl-4 (NCI, S120, S121, and 
SI 34) were struck earlier (and included as part of the 411,510 cents delivered March 31 under 
warrant #5). 

My analysis indicates that the first 587,200 cents delivered in 1798 (under warrants #8 and 
9) were all dated 1 797. I estimate the 1 797-dated mintage as -1,300, 000 cents. 
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1798 


In the first quarter of 1798, the Mint struck 148,000 cents, in the second quarter 7,000 
cents, and in the third quarter 432,200 cents (7). Evidently, all 587,200 of these were dated 1797 
(see Table 4). After the last of these were delivered, the Mint closed on August 20 because of a 
new epidemic of yellow fever (7). The Mint reopened that November (7). Apparently soon 
thereafter, the first 1798-dated cents were struck. The first 6,000 of these were distributed on 
November 17 (7). In total, 281,500 cents were delivered in the last quarter of 1798 under 
warrant #10 (S). Like all Draped Bust cents struck earlier, these had ‘Style 1’ hair. 

Most, if not all, of the cents struck in 1799 were dated 1798. Yellow fever forced the 
Mint to close again on August 26, 1799 (7). Before the Mint shut down, it likely struck its first 
cents with ‘Style 2’ hair. The Mint reopened its doors that fall on October 23 (7). On December 
31, 1799, two delivery warrants were issued for 453,000 cents (5). 

Like Breen (7), Craig Sholley believed that 1798-dated cents “were struck in 1798, 1799 
and 1800” (7). I share this view. The March 1800 deliveries totaled 1,566,000 cents (see Table 
4). Mint records reveal that these were all struck in the first quarter of 1800 (9). A single press 
striking an average of 14,000 cents/day would have taken about 112 work days (-130 days total) 
to mint this many coins. Thus, at least 31% of the number (-500,000 cents) must have been 
struck on a second press. Survivor analysis suggests that all 1,566,000 cents struck in the first 
quarter of 1800 were dated 1798/1799. New techniques for planchet analysis are needed to 
determine whether any 1800-dated cents were included. I estimate the total 1798-dated mintage 
as just under 2,800,000 cents. 

1799 

It is impossible to determine exactly how many 1799s were struck. The number must 
have been quite small — probably under 100,000 cents. Others have recently estimated the 
1799-dated mintage as low as 50,000 cents (10) and as high as 125,000 cents (11, 12). Sholley 
claimed that 1799s should have been “easily obtainable” in 1816 (77) when Joseph J. Mickley 
allegedly sought a specimen (1799 was his birth year) (7). Sholley argued that if the 1799-dated 
mintage was about 42,540 cents, then “close to two in every 100 cents in circulation in 1816 
should have been 1799’s” (77). However, he miscalculated 42,540 cents as 1.89/o of the total 
cent mintage 1793-1814 (22,546,890)” (77) — when it’s really only 0.189%. If the true mintage 
was about 125,000 cents (as Sholley believed), then only about six in every thousand cents in 
circulation in 1816 should have been 1799s. 

Sholley proposed that the first 8,235 cents delivered in the second quarter of 1799 were 
1799 NCI specimens and that the 184,350 cents delivered in August 1799 consisted of about 
20,000 of S188, 63,000 of S186 and S187, and 101,350 of S189 (72). These die-chained 
varieties should have extremely similar survival rates, since they were struck and distributed 
about the same time. In fact, Sholley noted his mintage estimates for SI 88 and SI 89 imply each 
have a 0.88% survival rate (72). However, he did not calculate survival rates for the other 
varieties. Let’s do so. 
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Sholley’s proposed mintage of 8,235 cents for 1799 NCI implies that only 0.1% survive, 
since eight are accounted for (7). S186 is considered an R2 variety with 750 to 1,000 estimated 
survivors (7). Breen noted that S187 is “the commonest variety of the date [1 798]” (7) with over 

I, 500 estimated extant. Thus, SI 86 and SI 87 together have at least 2,250 survivors. Sholley’s 
proposed mintage of 63,000 cents implies their combined survival rate is over 3.6%\ Clearly, 
Sholley’s mintage estimates (and thus delivery assignments) must be wrong. 

The 184,350 cents delivered in August 1799 probably were the last 1798s with Style 1 
hair and the first with Style 2 hair. All 1799 cents have Style 2 hair. It is logical that most of the 

1798- dated mintage was completed before any 1799-dated cents were struck. Thus, the first 
cents with Style 2 hair were likely dated 1798 — not 1799. My analysis implies that over half of 
the 1798-dated mintage was struck and delivered in the first quarter of 1800. The small 

1799- dated mintage was almost certainly included in these 1800 deliveries. This is consistent 
with Breen’s observation that 1799s are on “dark planchets like those found on many cents dated 
1800” (7). 

1800 

Striking cents dated 1798 continued in 1800 (7, 7). The small 1799-dated mintage was 
likely also struck in early 1800. Thus, the 1800-dated mintage must have been far less than the 
reported figure of 2,822,175 cents. Survivor analysis suggests that all 1,566,000 cents delivered 
in the first quarter were dated 1798/1799. The first 1800s were probably struck about April 1. 
Because two cent presses were used in the first quarter, we can’t be 100% certain of these 
assignments without independent confirmation from planchet analysis. Advanced techniques, 
such as PIXE trace element analysis, may provide this. Since 1800-dated cents were almost 
certainly not struck after 1800, their original mintage was likely 1,256,175 cents. 
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Rarities and Hoard Coins Revisited 

Bill Eckberg 

Jim McGuigan provided an interesting and extensive analysis of Mint State half cents in the 
most recent issue of P-W (1). Having examined and reported on the overall surviving populations 
of half cents (2-6), I thought a brief, comparative study of the data he presented and my own 
could be useful. I have therefore reanalyzed my own data in the light of his, with respect to major 
design types and the major varieties he reported on. 

The availability of each major variety overall and in MS is summarized in Table 1. Known 
and probable hoard varieties are represented in bold italics in the table. All hoard varieties exist 
in MS in substantially higher proportions than other varieties of similar vintage. Draped Busts 
are very difficult to find in MS. For non-hoard varieties, less than 2.5% of each variety exists in 
MS. For the hoard varieties (1800 Cl and 1806 C4), 7 and 16%, respectively, are estimated to 
exist in MS. In fact, these two varieties comprise nearly half of the MS Draped Busts. No hoards 
of Early Classic Heads exist, and all are very difficult to obtain in MS. 

It should come as no surprise to any but the most casual Type collector that only the late 
Classic Heads (1825-35) and Coronets (1849-57) are generally available in MS. Table 2 shows 
that for all types produced through 181 1, only about 1-2% of the surviving populations are MS. 
For Late Classic Heads, the value jumps to ~10%; for Coronets, it is more than 25%. Hoard 
varieties comprise approximately two-thirds of the surviving MS Late Classic Heads and 
Coronets. For the Late Classic Heads 15-25% of the whole surviving population of each hoard 
variety are estimated to survive in MS, whereas less than 10% of the any other variety survives 
in MS. For Coronets, about 10-17% of the survivors of non-hoard varieties are MS, but 30% or 
more of each of the hoard varieties are estimated to survive in MS. Although no hoards of 1856 
and 1857 have been identified, I had predicted their existence previously (3), and they clearly fall 
with the hoard coins in McGuigan’s findings. One striking finding is that most — perhaps two- 
thirds - of the surviving 1857s appear to be MS. This should not be surprising since all half cents 
were recalled in favor of the Flying Eagle “nickels” very soon after these were minted, so very 
few of them could have circulated. 

Only two non-hoard varieties survive in a significant proportion in MS - both dated 1796. Of 
a total population of nearly 100 coins, about 14 are MS. It may be that this number indicates 
specimens saved by local Philadelphia-area collectors at the time of mintage, because the number 
of MS 1796s is similar to that of 1797s and actually less than that of earlier dates and major 
types. 

Table 3 presents an analysis of some of the data from Table 1 with the hoard varieties and 
1796 omitted. My original analysis of the survival of design types showed that the Plain Edge 
Liberty Caps, Draped Busts and Early Classic Heads all survived at about 1% of the original 
mintages. Coincidentally, here it can be seen that these also survive in about the same proportion 
in MS. Thus, only 1/10,000 of the mintage survive in MS. The increasing proportion in MS of 
non-hoard dates in the Late Classic Head and Coronet series most likely reflects the fact that 
many of these coins did not circulate much. Therefore, even many of the non-hoard late dates 
survive in high grade. There are more 1853s in MS than there are of at least 4 hoard varieties, 
due to the large mintage and high grade of the average survivors of this date. 

Finally, each of the dates and major types through 1797 (except 1796) appears to survive in 
MS in similar absolute numbers (20-40), despite 4-fold differences in mintage. This may reflect 
the number of collectors in the US and UK who were active at the time. 
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Table 1 . Estimated sizes of the surviving populations of half cents (2-6) and MS half cents (1) by 
major variety. Hoard varieties are in bold italics. Mintages of individual varieties have been 
estimated as described (3, 6-9). 


date/variety 

Mintage 

survivors 

*MS survivors 

% MS 

1793 

35,334 

1,100 

30 

2.7 

1794 

81,600 

3,000 

40 

1.3 

1795L 

25,600 

850 

30 

3.5 

1795P 

109,000 

1,750 

30 

1.7 

1796 Cl 

1,390 

25 

4 

16.0 

1796 C2 

5,090 

80 

10 

12.5 

1797 Cl 

107,048 

1,300 

10 

0.8 

1797 C2 

12,170 

300 

8 

2.7 

1797 C3 

20,978 

300 

0 

0.0 

1800 

190,552 

1,400 

100 

7.1 

1802 

20,266 

810 

0 

0.0 

1803 

388,000 

5,700 

20 

0.4 

1804 Cl 1 

55,000 

850 

4 

0.5 

1804 Cl 3 

615,000 

7,800 

200 

2.6 

1804 Cl 2 

113,000 

1,800 

30 

1.7 

1804 Spiked 

243,000 

3,700 

40 

1.1 

1 804 others 

342,000 

4,800 

30 

0.6 

1805 C2,3 

13,000 

200 

0 

0.0 

1805 Cl 

120,000 

1,900 

30 

1.6 

1805 C4 

125,000 

1,600 

10 

0.6 

1806 C2,3 

14,000 

200 

4 

2.0 

1806 Cl 

391 ,000 

5,200 

50 

1.0 

1806 C4 

150,000 

2,500 

400 

16.0 

1807 

356,000 

4,500 

30 

0.7 

1808/7 

52,000 

730 

1 

0.1 

1808 

270,000 

3,600 

10 

0.3 

1809/6 

392,000 

4,500 

20 

0.4 

1809/0 

120,000 

1,300 

4 

0.3 

1809 

642,572 

8,200 

100 

1.2 

1810 

215,000 

2,200 

30 

1.4 

1811 

63,140 

1,200 

4 

0.3 

1825 

160,000 

4,500 

100 

2.2 

1826 

137,000 

3,900 

200 

5.1 

1828 Cl 

176,000 

4,300 

50 

1.2 

1828 C2 

144,000 

3,500 

50 

1.4 

1828 C3 

217,000 

5,300 

1,000 

18.9 

1829 

156,000 

3,800 

300 

7.9 

1832 

154,000 

5,000 

250 

5.0 

1833 

120,000 

4,600 

750 

16.3 

1834 

141,000 

5,300 

500 

9.4 

1835 

278,000 

8,900 

2,000 

22.5 

1849 

39,864 

1,900 

250 

13.2 

1850 

39,812 

1,900 

200 

10.5 

1851 

147,672 

5,600 

750 

13.4 

1853 

129,694 

5,800 

1,000 

17.2 

1854 

55,358 

2,600 

1,000 

38.5 

1855 

56,500 

4,500 

2,000 

44.4 

1856 

40,430 

1,600 

500 

31.3 

1857 

35,180 

1,600 

1,000 

62.5 
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Table 2. Estimated sizes of the surviving populations of half cents and MS half cents by major 
design type. The values in this table and the next were obtained by summing values from Table 
1. To avoid the appearance of greater precision than the data warrant, the numbers have been 
rounded to two significant figures. 


type 

survivors 

*MS survivors 

% MS 

Liberty Cap LE 

5,000 

100 

2.0 

Liberty Cap PE 

3,800 

60 

1.7 

Draped Bust 

47,000 

960 

2.0 

Early Classic 

18,000 

160 

0.9 

Late Classic 

49,000 

5,200 

10.7 

Coronet 

26,000 

6,700 

26.3 


Table 3. Estimated sizes of the surviving populations of half cents and MS half cents excluding 
hoard varieties and 1796. 


type 

survivors *MS survivors % MS 

Liberty Cap PE 
Draped Bust 
Early Classic 
Late Classic 
Coronet 

3,600 50 1 .3 

43.000 460 1 1 

18.000 160 0.9 

30.000 1 ,500 5.0 

15.000 2,200 14.5 


*NB: In Jim McGuigan’s article, he gave a range of the estimated number of MS survivors for 
most dates. For my analysis, I have taken the lower number of the range. Therefore, the actual 
number of commercial MS coins may exceed the estimates here by as much as 50%. Given the 
frequent disparity between EAC and commercial grading standards, the actual number of coins 
that are MS by EAC standards may well be smaller than these estimates. 
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New Jersey Coppers, Part 59: Maris 56-n, 57-n and 58-n 

Ray Williams 


Contrary to what I had planned to cover in this census, we’ll just be looking at the “Camel Head” 
varieties. If I had done more varieties, the size of the data would have been too large for a single issue of 
Pe nny Wise . I’ve also decided to update John Griffee’s census for the 57-n. In doing this census, I have 
been skipping over varieties that John had already covered. The Camel Heads are a unique group in that 
there are collectors that do not specialize in NJ’s but collect these because the undertypes happen to be 
their specialty area. It seemed to make the most sense to me that all three varieties be available in one 
issue of Penny Wise . 


MARIS 56-n: Rarity 1 

The 56, 57 and 58 obverses all share the common “n” reverse and are all stylistically very similar. 
The snout of the horse is large and round, resembling that of a camel, thus the nickname. It is common to 
find all three varieties with undertypes. There are several friends of mine that collect these by undertype 
only. 


The 56-n is the most common Camel 
Head, and one of the most common varieties of 
all NJ’s. There are some that are of the opinion 
that every 56-n has an undertype, even if the 
host coin is not visible. When previously struck 
coins were used as planchets, they were usually 
heated to soften the copper and lengthen die 
life. If heated sufficiently, the new dies would 
obliterate the host design. If not heated 
sufficiently, some of the host design would be 
visible on the new coin. I’ve seen several NJ’s 
where there is more of the host visible than the NJ! 



Maris 56-n, Bowers & Ruddy, 
Garrett Collection.Lot 1454 


The keys I use to identifying the three obverses are the horse’s ears. Looking at the three plated 
obverses, it is easy to see the difference in the placement of the ears with respect to the C of CAESAREA. 
These elements are usually visible, even on very worn coins. If the ears and C are not present on a 
specimen, compare the placement of the letters in the legend. 

The “n” reverse is very distinctive. The shield is tall and makes me think of a rectangular box. 
The shield sides are parallel toward the top, and once you’ve seen this reverse, it’s easy to identify. This 
reverse must have been well made and hardened to have survived three obverse dies. 


Maris # 

Pseudonym 

Condition 

Pedigree 

Comments 

56-n 

CA Collector #3 

UNC+ 

B&M 3/92 lot 1410; H Garrett; Pine Tree 
9/78 lot 640; Stack's 6/73 lot 819; Spiro 
lot 1570 

o/s CT M 25-M 

56-n 

Eastern Collector 

UNC 



56-n 

CA Collector #3 

AU+ 


o/s 1772 Geo III 

56-n 

Bob R 

AU 


153.1 gr. No u/t 

56-n 

S Tanenbaum 

AU 



56-n 

NH Collector #2 

AU 



56-n 

D Menchell 

AU 

JW Garrett lot 1454, Maris 1886 lot 455 

o/s 1775 Machin's 

56-n 

Bob R 

AU 

Superior Auction 6/01 

o/s CT 

56-n 

Bob R 

AU 


o/s CT (M 33.13-Z.1?) 

56-n 

Bob R 

AU 

B&M Rarities 7/97; Picker, Garrett, 
Ellsworth, Maris 

o/s ctft Irish 1/2 d 
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1 Maris # | Pseudonym 

| Condition 

Pedigree 

uommenis 

56-n CA Collector #3 

EF+ 


o/s 1787 CT M.33-T 

56-n Noted Midwest 

EF+ 

B G Johnson; Virgil Brand 

Collector 



o/s CT 

56-n J Lorenzo 

EF+ 

Oechsner Lot 1299 

56-n NJHS 

EF/AU 

Frederick Canfield 


56-n R August 

EF 


o/s CT 

56-n Bob R 

EF 

O'Donnell lot 157; Taylor lot 2245; H 
Downinq, Chapman 9/31 lot 1001 

o/s CT 

o/s CT M 2-A.4 

56-n R Martin 

EF 

Stack's Hessberg 6/91 lot 1321 

56-n DWierzba 

EF 

Sherr Lot 3233 

o/s CT Copper 

56-n NH Collector #1 

EF 


o/s 1787 CT Copper 

56-n R Moore 

EF 

Colonial Trading 

o/s Irish 1/2 d 

56-n R Moore 

EF 

T Rinaldo 

o/s Machin's 

56-n G Lyman' 

EF 

Stack's 


56-n Pacific Northwest 

EF 

Stack's 6/97 Lot 975; Oechsner Lot 


Collector 


1298 

o/s Counterfeit 1/2d 

56-n G Lyman 

EF 


56-n ANS 

EF 


o/s 1787 CT 

56-n S Martin 

EF 

M&G 11/01 lot 304; 

o/s VT RR16 

56-n MWierzba 

EF 

D Wierzba, G Seifrit 

o/s CT copper 

56-n Bob R 

EF 

Stack's 1/01 lot 207 

o/s CT 

56-n M Wierzba 

VF+ 

B&M Schenkel; BB&R B&M 1990 

w/Ryder ticket 

56-n NY Collector #4 

VF+ 



56-n T Madigan 

VF+ 

D Palmer 


56-n Pacific Northwest 

VF+ 

B Everett; D Bland; H Hilgard 


Collector 



o/s 1787 CT 

56-n Unknown 

VF+ 

A Pietri; Sussex Lot 3992 

56-n Bob R 

VF+ 

M Ringo 

o/s ctft 1/2 d (1773?) 

56-n S Martin 

VF+ 



56-n S Martin 

VF+ 

AHM 

o/s ctft British 1/2 d 

56-n C Schettino 

VF+ 

Worthy's 


56-n NH Collector #2 

VF+ 

T Rinaldo 

o/s VT RR 27 

56-n Maine Collector #1 

VF+ 


o/s 1783 Nova 
Constellatio 

56-n Tony C 

VF+ 



56-n Tony C 

VF+ 

B&M 11/01 lot 2272 

o/s VT 

56-n R Martin 

VF 

B&M 9/95 lot 3172 

o/s CT M30-hh.1 

56-n R Martin 

VF 

Stack's Bareford 5/84 lot 188 

o/s CT M32.6-X.6 

56-n NH Collector #2 

VF 


o/s CT 

56-n NH Collector #2 

VF 



56-n NH Collector #2 

VF 


o/s British 1/2 d 

56-n NH Collector #2 

VF 


o/s CT and d/s 

56-n NH Collector #2 

VF 


o/s CT 

56-n NH Collector #2 

VF 


o/s CT 

56-n NH Collector #2 

VF 



56-n NH Collector #2 

VF 


o/s 1781 Hibernia 

56-n D Gladfelter 

VF 

Frontenac Lot 195; Boyd; Ryder 

o/s Machin's ? 

56-n R Connell 

VF 



56-n Northeastern 

VF 



56-n KS Collector #1 

VF 



56-n S Martin 

VF 

Tri-State Coin Club 

o/s CT Copper 
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Maris # 

Pseudonym 

Condition 

Pedigree 

Comments 


56-n M Mayhugh 

VF 

B&M Commodore Perry Lot 2259 

o/s CT Copper 

56-n M Mayhugh 

VF 

Rosa Americana Spring 95 FPL 

o/s M32.1-X.3 

56-n F McGrath 

VF 



56-n R Moore 

VF 

B&M 3/96 Lot 1112; B&M 6/84 Lot 3238 

o/s Ryder 1 3 

56-n R Moore 

VF 

B&M 3/96 Lot 1 1 1 1 ; B&M 6/84 Lot 3235 
(Picker?) 

o/s Ryder 16 

56-n Maine Collector #1 

VF 

Melnick 11/83 Lot 102 

o/s Machin’s V 19-87C 

56-n Maine Collector #1 

VF 

M Ringo 

o/s CT 1788 16.3-N 

56-n Noted Midwest 

VF 

B G Johnson; Virgil Brand 

o/s CTFT Irish 1/2d 

Collector 



56-n Noted Midwest 

VF 

B G Johnson; Virgil Brand 

o/s CTFT British 1/2d 

Collector 



56-n D Palmer 

VF 


No Visible Undertype 

56-n Bob R 

VF 

M Ringo 

o/s CT & brockage 

56-n Bob R 

VF 


o/s 1772 Irish 1/2 d 

56-n Bob R 

VF 


o/s CT E PLURIBUS 
UAUCTORI 

56-n Bob R 

VF 

M&G 1 1/97 auction 

o/s CT (M 6.1-M?) 

56-n Bob R 

VF 


o/s 1787 CT 

56-n ANS 

VF 


2 coins 

56-n ANS 

VF 


o/s CT 

56-n ANS 

VF 


o/s VT RR 13 

56-n E Stecewicz 

VF 


o/s CT 

56-n Ocean NJ Collector 

VF 


o/s 1787 DBLCT 

56-n STanenbaum 

VF 

M&G 10/95 lot 92; J Griffee 

o/s 1787 CT M33.3- 
W.1 

56-n L Terrell 

VF 

M Sauvain 

o/s Machin's 

56-n DTownson 

VF 


o/s CT 

56-n C Young 

VF 

L Briggs 


56-n Tony C 

VF 


o/s VT RR 16 

56-n R Williams 

VF 

J Lorenzo; T Carlotto; Foreman Lot 
1420 

o/s Machin’s V23-88A 

56-n R Williams 

VF 

T Rinaldo 

o/s Machin’s VI 8-87C 

56-n R Williams 

VF 

T Rinaldo FPL 7/93 Lot 26 


56-n S Martin 

F+ 

M Johnson 


56-n R Blaha 

F+ 

M Ringo 


56-n Maine Collector #1 

F+ 

N Pullen 

o/s VT Ryder 13 

56-n D Palmer 

F+ 


o/s CT 

56-n D Palmer 

F+ 



56-n P Scherff 

F+ 



56-n D Wierzba 

F+ 


o/s Machin's 

56-n NH Collector #2 

F+ 


o/s CT 

56-n NH Collector #2 

F+ 


no u/t 

56-n M Soyka 

F+ 


2 coins 

56-n Tony C 

F+ 


o/s VT RR 29 

56-n Tony C 

F+ 



56-n R Williams 

F+ 

M Ringo 

o/s V 17-87 B 

56-n M Soyka 

F 



56-n R Martin 

F 

B&R 6/84 lot 3237 

o/s Vlack 5-E 

56-n ANA 

F 


o/s VT RR 3 

56-n NJ Collector #4 

F 


2 coins 
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Maris # | Pseudonym 

| Condition 

Pedigree 

Comments 

56-n D Gladfelter 

F 

Frontenac lot 200; Boyd, Brand, Hall, 
Hays 

o/s CT 33-Z 

56-n Todd G 

F 



56-n R Hulbert 

F 


o/s CT 

56-n E Kucia 

F 

L Briggs; Norweb 10/87 lot 1364; T 
Elder 12/4/09 

o/s CT 

56-n G Lyman 

F 

G Smith 

o/s CT 

56-n F McGrath 

F 


2 coins o/s CT 

56-n F McGrath 

F 



56-n Maine Collector #1 

F 

Bieslak 

o/s CT 1787 2-B 

56-n Maine Collector #1 

F 

J Rock 

o/s CT 1787 6. 1-M 

56-n Maine Collector #1 

F 


Undertype unknown 

56-n K Schlemmer 

F 

B&M 9/84 lot 680 


56-n K Schlemmer 

F 



56-n L Shane 

F 


o/s CT 

56-n STanenbaum 

F 



56-n C Young 

F 

B Miller 

o/s CT 

56-n NH Collector #2 

F 

T Rinaldo 

o/s CT M26-A.1 

56-n NH Collector #2 

F 


o/s CT 

56-n NH Collector #2 

F 

T Rinaldo 

o/s Nova Eborac 

56-n NH Collector #2 

F 


o/s CT 

56-n NH Collector #2 

F 

T Rinaldo 

o/s V 18-87C 

56-n Tony C 

F 


o/s VT RR 25 

56-n ANS 

F 

H Grunthal 

o/s CT M 30-hh.l 

56-n ANS 

F 

H Grunthal 

no u/t 

56-n ANS 

F 

H Grunthal 

o/s 1774 Geo III ctft 

56-n NJHS 

F 

Frederick Canfield 


56-n R Williams 

F 

G Trudgen 


56-n M Mayhugh 

VG+ 


o/s Machin’s V.23-88A 

56-n Noted Midwest 

VG+ 

B G Johnson; Virgil Brand 

Collector 



o/s Machin's 

56-n L Terrell 

VG+ 

Bowers 

56-n NH Collector #2 

VG+ 


o/s British 1/2 d 

56-n NH Collector #2 

VG+ 


o/s British 1/2 d 

56-n NH Collector #2 

VG+ 


o/s CT 

56-n NH Collector #2 

VG+ 


o/s CT 

56-n NH Collector #2 

VG+ 

T Rinaldo 

o/s V 2 3-88 A 

56-n Tony C 

VG+ 


o/s VT RR 7 (possibly 
unique) 

56-n S Martin 

VG+ 


o/s CT 

56-n NH Collector #2 

VG 

T Rinaldo 


56-n R Martin 

VG 

B&M 9/95 lot 3174 

o/s CTM 30-hh.l 

56-n C Young 

VG 

J Kern 


56-n S Schaffer 

VG 


o/s CT 

56-n M Soyka 

VG 



56-n M Mayhugh 

VG 


o/s CT 

56-n K Beukelaer 

VG 



56-n NJHS 

VG 

Frederick Canfield 


56-n NJHS 

VG 

Frederick Canfield 

o/s CT 

56-n ANS 

VG 

T Canfield bequest 

o/s VT RR 25 

56-n Tony C 

G+ 


o/s VT RR 21 
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Maris # 

Pseudonym 

Condition 

Pedigree 

Comments 

56-n 

C Young 

G 


o/s CT 

56-n 

G Webb 

G 

B&M 6/84 lot 3236; S Sherr 

o/s 1733 ctft 1/2 d 

56-n 

D Townson 

G 


o/s ctft British 1/2 d 

56-n 

Noted Midwest 

G 

B G Johnson; Virgil Brand 

o/s 1787 VT R-13 

56-n 

Noted Midwest 

G 

B G Johnson; Virgil Brand 

No Undertype 

56-n 

D Wierzba 

G 


weighs 84.1 gr - could 
be lightest known 56n 

56-n 

ANS 

G 

H Grunthal 

o/s 1775 Geo III ctft 

56-n 

ANS 

G 

T Canfield 

o/s CT 

56-n 

C Young 

AG 



56-n 

G Ivey 

AG 

Griffee privately; Barnes privately 


56-n 

R Williams 

G 

D Palmer 

holed 

56-n 

Newark Museum 

? 



56-n 

Arkansas Collector 

? 



56-n 

NY Collector #4 

? 


5 coins 



MARIS 57-n: Rarity 6 



Maris 57-n, Fourth C4 





Auction , Lot 325 


- '7ZT 



The 57-n is the scarcest of the three varieties and 
difficult to come by. Several of my friends own 
this variety and are proud to show them, even 
with holes in them! One friend paid a thousand 
dollars a hole for his! The 57-n is an R-6 and will 
always be in high demand. Because of a 
catastrophic obverse die failure, I believe this die 
was retired early, thus resulting in its scarcity. 


Maris # Pseudonym 

Condition 

Pedigree 

Comments 

57-n R August 

UNC 



57-n Eastern Collector 

VF+ 

R August 


57-n CA Collector #3 

VF+ 



57-n Eastern Collector 

VF 


Maris Plate Coin, o/s CT 

57-n D Menchell 

F+ 

B&M 3/92 lot 1415; H Garrett 


57-n Eastern Collector 

F+' 

B&R 10/80 lot 1456; JWG; Henkel's 

o/s CT M 31.2-r.3 host 



Maris Sale 6/1886 lot 459 

coin d/s 

57-n Eastern Collector 

F+ 

O'Donnell lot 158 

o/s ctft Geo III Irish 1/2 

57-n NY Collector #4 

F 


d 

o/s VT RR 13 

57-n Eastern Collector 

F 

K Morrison; R August 


57-n Noted Western Collector 

VG 

FCC Boyd, Lyman Low 


57-n CA Collector 

VG 



57-n NYC Collector 

VG 



57-n R Moore 

VG 

M&G 10/95 lot 93; Griffee; 
Foreman lot 1422; Oechsner lot 
1301; Spiro lot 1575 

3 holes 

57-n Northeastern Collector 

VG 



57-n Pacific Northwest 

VG 

B Cunningham (ebay) 

holed 

Collector 




57-n D Palmer 

VG 

T Madigan; L Goben 


57-n NJHS 

VG 

Frederick Canfield 

holed 

57-n MA Collector 

G+ 

private purchase 


57-n J Lorenzo 

AG 

B&M 11/89 lot 1633; H Rescigno 
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MARIS 58-n: Rarity 5 


The 58-n is also a rare coin, but obtainable. 
An R-5 has been traditionally assigned to this die 
pairing and this census can’t contradict that. I have a 
gut feeling that there are 58-n’s hidden in 
collections, that are mis-attributed as 56-n’s. I check 
every 56-n that I come across for possible 
misattribution - this may be the only way I ever own 




a 57-n or upgrade my 58-n. 


' - ^ . . v * 




Maris 58-n, Taylor Lot 2252 

1 Maris # 1 Pseudonym 

| Condition 

Pedigree 

Comments 

| 1 — 

58-n DTownson 

AU+ 

M Wierzba; M&G 11/98 lot 326 

o/s 1787 CT? 

58-n R Moore 

AU 

Stack's 3/00 lot 1098; Griffee lot 94; 
B&M 3/92 lot 1574; H Garrett; 
Frontenac lot 205; Spiro lot 1576 



58-n Pacific Northwest 

AU 

A Lustig; B&M 3/92 lot 1416; H 

Maris Plate Coin, o/s 

Collector 


Garrett; JW Garrett lot 1458; Maris; 
Betts 

CT, LDS 

58-n CA Collector #3 

EF+ 

H Rescigno privately 


58-n G Lyman 

EF+ 

Stack's 


58-n J Lorenzo 

EF+ 

Stack's 5/91 lot 214 

o/s 1788 CT 

58-n Unknown 

EF 

A Pietri; Frontenac lot 208; Boyd; 
Ryder; Spiro lot 1577 


58-n R Moore 

EF 

R Feuer 

o/s VT (B-16) 

58-n D Menchell 

VF+ 

Taylor lot 2252; Picker privately 

58-n C Schettino 

VF+ 

M&G Griffee lot 95, Griffee, Norweb 
lot 1365, Picker 

o/s CT 

58-n R August 

VF+ 


EDS 

58-n Bob R 

VF 

O'Donnell lot 159; Stack's 1/93 lot 
1010'; B&M 11/91 lot 207; Ryder, 
Boyd, Mills, Chapman 4/04 lot 457 

o/s 1787 CT 


58-n Northeastern Collector 

VF 



58-n R Connell 

VF 

Stack's 

bent, o/s VT R-23 

58-n Noted Midwest 

VF 

B G Johnson; Virgil Brand 

58-n Ocean NJ Collector 

VF 



58-n S Tanenbaum 

VF 



58-n L Terrell 

VF 

Rosa Americana; M&G Barnes lot 
87 


58-n DWierzba 

VF 



58-n DWierzba 

VF 

Stack’s 6/97 lot 976; H Rescigno lot 
1634 


58-n ANS 

VF 


o/s CT (43.2-X.4?) 

58-n ANS 

VF 


no u/t 

58-n S Martin 

VF 

M&G 1 1/00 lot 377; Stack's 5/95 lot 
30; Stack's '92 FPL lot 551; Hall 

o/s 1785 CTM5-F.5 

58-n Bob R 

VF 

Coin Galleries 4/99 lot 2070; 
Bareford lot 189; Hall, Brand 

o/s ? 

58-n R Williams 

F+ 

Rock FPL 7/94 L305 


58-n KS Collector #1 

F 



58-n D Palmer 

F 



58-n NY Collector #4 

F 


o/s 1786 CTM4.1-G 

58-n G Webb 

F 

M Ringo 
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| Maris # | Pseudonym 

Condition 

Pedigree 

Comments 

58-n C Young 

F 

Stack's 10/84 lot 234 


58-n NH Collector #2 

F 

T Rinaldo 


58-n NJHS 

F 

Frederick Canfield 


58-n ANS 

F 



58-n Leesburg VA Collector 

VG+ 

E Cheung 


58-n G Lyman 

VG 



58-n M Wierzba 

VG 

D Palmer 


58-n P Scherff 

VG 

Rosa Americana 3/89 lot 172 


58-n NJHS 

VG 

Frederick Canfield 

bent 

58-n ANS 

VG 



58-n C Young 

G 

L Briggs 


58-n S Schaffer 

F+ 

M Sauvain 

holed 


There are three coins of interest where I don’t know their whereabouts. If anyone can help me 
locate these. I’d be appreciative: 


Maris 56-n 

AU 

Picker; JWG; Maris Plate Coin 

Maris 57-n 

F+ 

Frontenac 

Maris 58-n 

EF 

B&R Garrett, lot 1457 o/s CT 


If any of you own any Camel Head varieties, please let me know about their grade, pedigree and 
undertype. If you have a coin already in the census and can provide undertype info, please do. . . 

It is my plan to cover varieties 59-o, 60-p, 61-p, 62-q, 62-r and 62 14 -r in the January issue of 
Penny Wise . If you own any of these varieties, please contact me. It is my sincere wish for all of you 
(and me too) to find something numismatic under the tree this Christmas. Whether it’s a book, coin, 
membership or subscription. . . it doesn’t matter. . . anything but socks and ties! ! ! I’m sure you all had a 
great time at the C4 Convention in Boston. The next big gathering of colonial enthusiasts will be at the 
EAC Convention - mark your calendars now. 


Ray Williams 

924 Norway Ave, Trenton, NJ 08629 609-587-5929 njraywms@optonline.net 


************* 


COUNTERSTAMPED LARGE CENTS WANTED 


For my personal collection, which I have been gathering since 1955, I desire to purchase 
counterstamped large cents of all dates with the names and addresses of individuals, or 
individuals and their specialties, merchants, political slogans, and motifs. At this point, I am not 
interested in stray initials, numbers or names that cannot be identified as to geographical 
location or trade. I would be pleased to make an offer for coins submitted to me, or invite you to 
send them on approval with an invoice. I am not looking for any bargains and will pay any 
reasonable price, as they are not for resale. Please let me hear from you all correspondence 
will be answered. 


David Bowers, EAC #204 
c/o Bowers and Merena Galleries, Inc. 
Box 1224, Wolfeboro, NH 03894 
************* 
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WEST COAST REGIONAL MEETING 
Dan Demeo 

Dan Demeo chaired the District 7 meeting at the Long Beach Coin Show, 7:00 p.m., 
Friday, September 27, 2002. Those in attendance were: 


Phil Moore 
Dan Demeo 
Ron Shintaku 
Julian Leidman 
Jim McGuigan 
Doug McHenry 
Bob Perdue 

The meeting was called to order and each of the participants introduced themselves and 
stated their collecting interests. 

It was announced that San Diego will be the official host of the 2004 EAC Convention. 
The convention will be held at the Marriott Mission Valley on April 15 - 18, 2004. Bim 
Gander said he and his wife would be planning activities for members and their wives 
during convention week. The meeting participants were also reminded that the 2003 EAC 
Convention would be held at the Drawbridge Hotel in the greater Cincinnati area on April 
24-27, 2003. 

A new example of 1830 Nil was brought to the meeting to be viewed by the 
participants. EAC member Fred Truex had purchased this example on Ebay recently, 
where it was incorrectly described as a small letter variety. This coin has been graded 
from net VF20 to VF25 by the resident experts at the show, which would rank it as CC#3 
in the census. The discussion went into past cherries found on Ebay, but no new rarities 
were found on the floor here at Long Beach. 

The discussion turned to recent appearances of RSB III coins that have turned up in Slabs 
certified substantially higher than the original catalogue grades. The most recent 
appearance was in the October 3 Kingswood Galleries auction. Our chairman stated that 
many slabbed RSB III coins had appeared on Teletrade but only 23% had actually sold. 
A few of the dealers were asked if repeat appearances of a coin might cause a stigma on 
that particular coin which might render it not salable. One dealer stated that if the 
particular coin was a great coin then it should always find a buyer at the right price. The 
discussion turned to the loss of pedigrees when these coins become slabbed. The serious 
collectors such as EAC members want to maintain pedigrees versus dealers that certify 
these coins will discard any reference to the source of the coins. If a particular coin has 
previously been photographed then re-identification of the source should not be a 
problem. 

The meeting was then adjourned as several of the participants took a look at the new find. 


Bill Noyes 
Bill Yates 
Gary Lewis 
Tom Reynolds 
Bim Gander 
Gary Rosner 
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Our next scheduled western regional meeting will be at the Long Beach Show on Friday, 
February 28, 2002 at 7:00 P.M. A presentation on Colonial coins by Jim Goudge is 
tentatively scheduled at this meeting. 

************* 

MID-ATLANTIC REGIONAL MEETING 
Robert Zavos 

An EAC meeting was held at the Fall Pennsylvania Area Numismatists Convention in 
Monroeville, PA (Pittsburgh) on October 26, 2002. The following members were 
present: 

Rod Burress Bill Cowbum Bob Gelman 

Dave Hirt Jim McGuigan Tom Reynolds 

Robert Zavos 

Actually, Bill Cowburn was not a member at the start of the meeting, but when he heard 
that Membership Chairman Rod Burress was present, he filled out his application during 
the meeting and gave it to Rod with his check. Rod discussed next year's EAC 
Convention in Cincinnati. All of those present who had attended previous Cincinnati 
conventions agreed that it was a great location and always well-attended. Other topics 
discussed included upcoming major copper auctions, the consensus being there were none. 
Tom Reynolds discussed his new web site, www.earlycoppers.com, and a few others had 
comments about experiences with early copper on the Web. Dave Hirt showed a 
notebook he had recently acquired with copper-related numismatic literature, including a 
photo of a nice fake 1815 large cent. There were no significant discoveries at the show. 

sis************ 

UPCOMING NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY REGIONAL MEETING 
When: Saturday, November 30, 2002 at 10:30 AM. 

Where: WESPNEX Coin Show, Westchester County Center, Bronx River Parkway and 
Central Avenue, White Plains, New York. 

Agenda: Introductions, C4 Convention Highlights, EAC '03 in Cincinnati, and Die State 
Show & Tell— bring any Colonial, Half Cent, Large Cent, or Hard Times Token 
with a different die state for viewing and enjoying. 

Contact: Chuck Heck (631) 928-0909, or CharlesHeck@msn.com 
Craig Handing (845) 355-4507, or hcraig@warwick.net 

************* 
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EAC CONVENTION 2003 CINCINNATI, OHIO 
April 24 - 27, 2003 

Rod Burress 


The convention hotel for the 2003 EAC convention will be the Drawbridge Convention Center, 
2477 Royal Drive, Ft. Mitchell, KY 41017 (859 - 341 - 2800). The Drawbridge is easily visible 
on 1-75 at Buttermilk Pike (exit 186) approximately 7 miles south of downtown Cincinnati. The 
Drawbridge has excellent convention facilities and attractive room rates starting at $69 per 
night. EAC members are urged to stay at the Drawbridge if at all possible because the ultimate 
cost of our meeting rooms will depend on how many sleeping room nights we use. he 
Drawbridge is a very busy facility so you are encouraged to get your reservations in early. It is 
recommended that you use a credit card or send a check in advance to guarantee your 
reservation. See reservation form at the back of this PAN issue. Be sure to specify that you are 
coming for the EAC convention when you make your reservation. 


For those driving to Cincinnati, the Drawbridge is easily visible from 1-75 at the Buttermilk Pike 
exit (#186), about 7 miles south of downtown. At rush hour it may be best to approach from l- 
275 (the loop around Cincinnati) — getting off at the 1-75 exit heading north just one exit to 
Buttermilk Pike. For those flying to Cincinnati, the Greater Cincinnati Airport is about 7 miles 
from the Drawbridge. There are courtesy vans available to and from the airport. Call 341-280U 
upon arrival at the airport to arrange for courtesy van pickup. Cab fare would be about $10. To 
drive from the airport to the Drawbridge, get on i-275 going east. Get off at 1-75 north and go 
one exit to Buttermilk Pike (exit 186). 


The Drawbridge has over 500 sleeping rooms with indoor pool, tennis courts, sauna, whirlpool, 
exercise room and jogging trails. There are several restaurants and lounges with varying 
menus, gift shop, hair salon and spirit shoppe with domestic and imported liquors. T! here are 
fast food restaurants within a ten minute walk. There is a hotel reservation form at 1 :he back ot 
this PAN issue showing economy rooms $69 per night in detached buildings and $84 rooms in 
the main building. There are also luxury rooms and suites available. 


AVAILABLE SIDE TRIPS 

The Kentucky Horse Park, located about an hour's drive south on 1-75, is a unique park devoted 
to horses and horse racing. There is a large museum of the history of horse racing many 
breeds of horses on display, outdoor horse shows and other features. Another possible side trip 
is to Shakertown, a center for antiques and crafts. Write or call Carl Rekow for additional 
information. For those who like shopping, the Florence Mall has many major department stores 
and specialty shops. It is about 15 minutes south on 1-75. 

The Cincinnati Zoo, a world famous zoo, is a worthwhile trip. A brand new feature is the 
Newport Aquarium in downtown Newport, Kentucky, with many specimens of marine life on 
display. The Museum of Natural History in downtown Cincinnati in the old train terminal is also 
worth seeing. Carl Rekow will be the coordinator for outside activities. Contact him at 
859-781 - 1662. 


THURSDAY RECEPTION 

The annual reception will be from 5:30 p.m. to 7:00 p.m. on Thursday, April 24. Food and 
beverages will be served. This is a good opportunity to see old friends and make new ones. 
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THURSDAY EVENING HAPPENINGS 

On Thursday evening there will be a Colonials Happening, Half Cent Happening and Large Cent 
Happening. For those unfamiliar with these events, the committees in charge of these activities 
announce certain dates, types or varieties of colonials, half cents and large cents to be featured 
at the happenings. EAC members who attend are asked to bring those specimens from their 
own collections. All specimens are displayed on tables and there is discussion of die states, 
striking characteristics, pedigree, grading, and condition census where applicable. 


EAC CONVENTION SCHEDULE 


Thursday April 24 9 a.m to 12 p.m. 

1 P.M. TO 5 P.M. 

2 p.m. (to 9 am. Friday) 
2 P.M. to 5 P.M. 

5:30 P.M. to 7 P.M. 
7:30 P.M. 


Doug Bird seminar ? tentative 
Sale Lot Viewing 
Security Area 

Bourse & Exhibit Setup (for exhibitors and table 
holders only) 

Hospitality Room - Food and Drink 
Happenings 


Coordinators for Happenings: 

Colonials: Ray Williams 

924 Norway Avenue 
Trenton, NJ 08629-1308 
Half Cents: Greg Heim 


PO Box 277 

South Plainfield, NJ 07080 
Large Cents: Dan Trollan 

3301-1/2 Main Avenue 
Durango, CO 81301 


609 - 587 - 5929 


gangof4@comcast. net 

970-247-7811 H 
970-259-3300 W 


Look for more information from Ray, Greg, and Dan in this issue and upcoming issues of P-W. 
Contact them if you have suggestions for varieties / types to be featured. They will also need 
volunteers to act as table monitors — contact them if you want to assist in this way. 


Friday 


April 25 8 A.M. 

9 a.m. TO 5:30 P.M. 
9 A.M. TO 5:30 P.M. 


Bourse Room opens to exhibitors and table holders 
Bourse opens to public 
Sale Lot Viewing 


Bourse Chairman: Paul Padget 513-821-2143 

7641 Reinhold Drive 513-821 - 3618 fax 

Cincinnati, OH 45237 

See notes and bourse contract at back of this P-W issue. 


8 P.M. Educational Forum 


Chuck Heck will be the coordinator for the Educational Forum and also for the Saturday 
seminars. Contact him if you have ideas for topics for Friday evening speakers or Saturday 
seminars. Contact him if you are interested in giving a talk or conducting one of the seminars. 

Chuck Heck, P.O. Box 298, Bohemia, NY 11716 631 - 589 - 6007 


Saturday 


April 26 7:45 A.M. 

8 A.M. 

9 A.M. TO 5 P.M. 
9 A.M. TO 4 P.M. 
5 P.M. 

7 P.M. 


EAC Board meeting breakfast 

Bourse opens to table holders and exhibitors 

Bourse opens to public 

Various hourly seminars 

Bourse closes 

Annual EAC Sale 
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Bob Grellman will be the cataloguer for the EAC Sale. He is eagerly soliciting consignments of 
coins suitable for our sale. See Bob's write-up in this issue for instructions and policies. 

Sunday April 27 9 a m. Annual General Membership Meeting 

Bourse opens at conclusion of meeting 
2 p.m. End of Convention - Bourse closes 

EAC convention security will be provided by uniformed, armed officers continuously from 2 p.m. 
Thursday until 3 p.m. Sunday. During the hours the bourse is closed, officers will be on duty 
inside the bourse room and no one else will be admitted except when accompanied by 
convention chairmen for emergencies, early departures, and official EAC business. 

With Cincinnati's being a population center for EAC members, this year's convention promises 
to be a very large, well-attended convention. With several hundred EAC members in 
attendance including EAC officers, dealers, veteran collectors, authors, and researchers, the 
attendee can learn much about grading, attribution, valuations, preservation and history of our 
early coppers. We hope to see you there. Write or call for further information or assistance. 

Rod Burress 
9743 Leacrest 
Cincinnati, OH 45215 
513-771-0696 


************* 


AN OPEN REQUEST 

Chuck Heck 

As your Educational Chairman and with the EAC convention fast approaching, I would like to 
ask all members for some help. You see, back in the old days most convention attendees 
would come to the annual Friday night Educational Forum. Over the past several years, it 
appears that interest has been diminishing. Friday night dinners with friends; catching a local 
play; visiting the local sites; there are many reasons to skip the Forum. 

So what I am asking is this - what kind of program would you like to see that would grab your 
attention and make you come to a Friday night meeting? Give me your ideas and I will do my 
very best. 

Also, if any member would like to put on a seminar of approximately 50 minutes in duration for 
our Friday or Saturday seminars, please contact me with specifics. I already have some 
volunteers and would like to hear from some more people. 

Please contact me at: Chuck Heck, PO Box 298, Bohemia, NY 11716 

or e-mail at: CharlesHeck@msn.com 

Thanks to all. 


************* 
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2003 HALF CENT HAPPENING 

Greg and Lisa Heim 

The following varieties have been selected for the upcoming Half Cent Happening: 

1 794 half cents with missing or blundered edge lettering 
1803 C-1 
1803 C-2 
1810 C-1 

1 843 Proofs (all varieties) 

Lisa and I feel this is a solid group, and we have received feedback as such from those of you 
on Region 8. 

One point of concern is how the 1794's are to be handled. Our preliminary idea is to have the 
owners either photograph the edges or describe the edge beside the coin, as all coins are to 
remain in holders. Any exception to this policy, as in a request to examine the coin's edge 
directly, would require express permission on the part of its owner. We are open to suggestions 
on this, so let us know what you think. 

Our e-mail address is gangof4@comcast.net. Our snail mail address is P.O. Box 277, South 
Plainfield, NJ 07080-0277 


************* 


CALL FOR EXHIBITS - EAC 2003 

Steve Carr 


If you have been thinking about exhibiting at EAC 2003 in Cincinnati, now is the time to act! Jon 
Warshawsky has asked me to be in charge of exhibits this year, and this is my first call for 
exhibits. 

We should have plenty of exhibit space in Cincinnati, so don't be shy about showing your 
coppers. Hopefully, we will continue the tradition of a 1794 whist match in Cincinnati. And, 
hopefully, we will have a good number of former exhibitors showing their coppers. If you are 
interested in exhibiting, please contact me, Steve Carr, 6815 W. 82 St., Overland Park, KS 
66204, (913) 383-2568, or e-mail scarr4002@aol.com. Let me know the title of your exhibit and 
the number of cases you will need. 

There will be an exhibiting educational program at EAC 2003. Participants will meet twice 
during the convention. At the first meeting, they will learn about exhibiting and, after the 
program ends, examine the displays. At the second meeting, they will share their feedback on 
the displays. 

If you have never thought about exhibiting, I invite you to consider it. Doing a display is not 
difficult. It does not require a lot of time. Instructions are even included in this issue of Penny- 
Wise (see the Talking Beginners column). Don't worry if your coins are not R8's or cc level. 
Just show them and make them interesting. One display in Fredericksburg consisted of only 1 
coin, an 1850 N-5 in VF20. It was not a bad display. You, too, can do it! Remember, you have 
a captive audience of copper people at EAC! There is not a better group around to appreciate 
your coppers. 

************* 
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NEW CANDIDATES FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following persons have applied for membership in EAC since the last issue of PAN. 
Provided that no adverse comments on any particular individuals are received by the 
Membership Committee before the January issue of P-W , all will be declared elected to full 
membership at that time. Chairman of the Membership Committee is Rod Burress, 9743 
Leacrest, Cincinnati, Ohio 45215. 


NAME 

Michael E. Kennedy 
Dale McCall 
James C. Duvall 
Steven P. Schultz 
George L. Kilnapp, Jr. 
Robert E. Kinsey 
Barbara J. Rogers 
Randall J. Van Netten 
Craig E. Carey 
Robert O. Reichl 
David Joubert 
Jack Kokoletsos 
Kirk D. Gorman 
Brian Carleton 


CITY, STATE 

MEMBER# 

Spokane, WA 

5057 

Goshen, KY 

5058 

Lake Elsinore, CA 

5059 

San Antonio, TX 

5060 

N. Waltham, MA 

5061 

Okeechobee, FL 

5062 

Naples, FL 

5063 

Invine, CA 

5064 

Sparta, NJ 

5065 

LaGrange, IL 

5066 

Whitman, MA 

5067 

Queensbury, NY 

5068 

Anaheim, CA 

5069 

Cincinnati, OH 

5070 


************* 


ROD BURRESS, EAC #109 9743 Leacrest Cincinnati, OH 45215 

For Sale 

#4 Soft Jewelers Brush $8.50 each 

Jewelers Tissue 4 x 4 inch sheets box 1000 $7.00 pkgof250 $2.50 

Xylol 4 oz bottle plus 100 wooden stick Q-tips $3.50 

Acetone 4 oz bottle plus 100 wooden stick Q-tips $3.50 

Wooden Stick Q-tips $4.50 per 500 $8.50 per 1 000 

Cast Iron Notary Machine converted to make alum foil pressings $34.00 

Cast Iron Notary Machine unconverted for the do-it-yourselfer $16.00 

Heavy Duty 28 lb. Kraft 2x2 Coin Envelopes 

SORRY - I AM OUT OF THESE AND AM TRYING TO FIND A SOURCE 
Cotton Liners 100 percent soft cotton flannel interior 

Fit Inside Standard 2x2 Coin Envelopes SASE for sample $25.00 pkg of 1 00 
VIGOR 1 0X Triplet magnifying glass very high quality optics 

Best glass on market to my knowledge for its size and price 
Extra wide 13/16 inch lens aplanatic, achromatic $44.00 each with cord 

Attribution Guide for Matron Head Cents 1816-1835 $5.00 approx 37 pgs 

Superior Galleries Auction Catalogues Please call or write 

Add $4.50 per order ($5.00 western states) for shipping. Shipping by UPS - You must give a 
street address. 


************* 
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CONFESSIONS OF AN EAC ADDICT 
Installment I 

J.P. 

Chapter 1 : Buying a VF 1 836 Large Cent, or. 

Getting My Feet Wet 

I'm just beginning to acquire a set of large cents according to "Redbook." I'm at a local 
coin shop in Newton, MA, that has a decent selection of large cents. The stock consists of four 
or five, or more, of most dates, so I can select the best one of each date. 

Now I'm looking at a group of five 1836 large cents. There is a very attractive VG+ that's 
nearly choice (except for a few, tiny circulation marks) for $18. The others are in higher grades 
but have a variety of problems with corrosion, rim bruises, and scratches. And then there's a VF 
that's absolutely choice, sharply struck with exceptionally clean surfaces and a beautiful deep 
tan brown. It's almost as though the coin has an aura, or a halo. Absolute perfection for $65. 
It's the most gorgeous large cent I've ever seen. ( Remember ; I've only been buying early 
copper for three weeks, and this is my second buying trip.) 

I ask myself, Who knows if I'll ever find another large cent as gorgeous as this? (In a 
year I can give you an answer, but right now I'm dancing "the copper waltz. ") I'm trying to 
maximize my money and acquire the most number of large cents to add to the four I have at 
home. I've selected ten middle and late date large cents I want to buy. They range in condition 
from VG to F+ and their cost comes to $1 85. 

My budget today is $200. If I splurge on this VF 1836 cent, that's about 33% for just one 
coin. The 1836 in VG+ is also a very attractive coin. The few, tiny circulation marks it has 
endow it with a wonderful patina. I imagine a woman in a full-length gingham dress in a Boston 
grocery store around 1855 carefully picking this cent from her purse with three others to pay 40 
for the half dozen eggs she's buying. If I give this cent a specific history, I may be able to 
convince myself that it would be perfectly adequate for my "Redbook" variety set. And it would 
keep me within budget. But the VF cent is downright gorgeous . If I buy it, it'd be the best large 
cent I own. I can see Miss Liberty on this coin winking at me and saying, "Baby, what's the 
matter with you? Don't you want to take me home?" 

I go through all ten large cents I want to buy and see whether I can put one or two back 
so I can afford to get the VF 1836 cent. In terms of surface condition they're an attractive group, 
and I find myself unwilling to part with any cent I've selected. I want them all. Quite frankly, I'd 
prefer to raise my budget to $400 and buy even more large cents, but that's not going to happen 
today. 

Hey, I'm an adult. I can control my passions. I decide to buy the VF 1836 cent along 
with the ten others. They come to $250. I'm counting on Arthur Fitts, the coin shop owner, to 
give me a good discount. 

Chapter 2: Introducing My Beloved Lizzie to Large Cents, or, 

A Slight Difference of Opinion 

I'm sitting with My Beloved Lizzie on our new white sofa in the upstairs living room that 
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opens onto a deck that, in summer, is totally screened from the street by large maple trees. It's 
a grey Saturday in late March and, through the bare trees, I can see the large Victorian houses 
that comprise our neighborhood. 

My Beloved Lizzie wants to see what I bought today on my trip to a coin shop. I can't tell 
whether she's amused or perplexed that I, a mature adult male, am interested in big old 
American pennies. I bought five middle date large cents between 1816 and 1826 in lower 
grades for my recently started date set of large cents according to the "Redbook" varieties. The 
best cent is an 1 823 normal date in VG. 

My Beloved Lizzie handles each coin without saying anything. Then she asks, "How 
much did you pay for them?" 

It's a question that makes me feel a bit guilty. I try not to feel this way, but 12 years of 
guilt-inducing Catholic education and having parents who endured an economic depression and 
World War II in Poland and Germany won't die easily. We bought this house six months ago 
and, being an old house, it needs considerable updating. We've just started gutting the 
bathroom with the hideous pink and black tiles with a lot more to follow. 

"About $25 each, " I say, "except for the 1823. It's a normal date. That was $95." 

My Beloved Lizzie's eyebrows arch and she says, "You spent $95 for one penny? Let 
me see that one." She looks at it intently, as though once she’s finished looking at it, there'll be 
nothing left of the coin. "Why is it called a normal date?" 

"Because the other cent made that year is an overdate. 1823 was cut in over 1822. 
Both varieties are rare coins." 

My Beloved Lizzie looks at me skeptically; there's a certain laser-like quality to her look. 
She was born in England (Warwickshire) and raised in Worcestershire, not far from the famous 
villages of Upper Piddle, Lower Piddle, Wyre Piddle, and Piddle in the Hole. Her definition of an 
old coin is a hammered silver groat from the reign of Edward II in the thirteen hundreds. She 
also thinks that the more wear a coin has, the more it should be worth because it's encountered 
so much history and the passing of hands. 

That's one of many reasons why I love My Beloved Lizzie. She has such unique views. 
That's also why we bought an old house - at least, according to American standards; in 
England an object has to be from the sixteenth century to earn the adjective "old" - and why 
we're filling it with functional antiques. We both love the patina of old things. My Beloved Lizzie 
and I are, respectively, in our early to late-middle forties. We've been together three years; its 
her second marriage and my first. And, yes, I have to admit that each of us has a patina. 

"But we have," I say, "enough money put aside for renovations." 

"Are you sure it's wise to be spending money on coins when we're going to be spending 
so much on the house?" 

I'm afraid that My Beloved Lizzie has a bit of her mother in her. The mother survived the 
depression, too, along with the severe rationing in World War II England, so that, even 20 years 
later, My Beloved Lizzie's mother refused to feed her and her two younger sisters biscuits 
(cookies, to Americans). "I don't buy biscuits, " her mother would say. "People just eat them." 

I say, "I'm not spending much money on coins." This is, of course, a matter of opinion. 

My Beloved Lizzie gives me another of her laser-like skeptical looks. It's one reason I 
wanted to buy an old house with her. Her skeptical looks can peel wallpaper off walls, so we 
have a built-in head start on our renovations. 
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Chapter 3: Buying a Mistake, or, 

Burying a Mistake 

I'm looking at an 1823/2 large cent overdate at a local Sunday coin show. The coin 
holder says it's VG8 and priced at $120. But there's absolutely no hair detail on the coin. It 
can't possibly be VG8. Otherwise, however, the coin is choice — no rim bruises, pits, scratches, 
or corrosion. 

I catch the dealer's attention and ask, "Are you sure this large cent is a VG?" 

The dealer makes a show of looking at the coin under a glass and pronounces, "Yup, 
that's a full VG. Choice. Bet you won't find another large cent as clean as this one on the floor." 

I look at the coin, as if it's going to tell me what grade it is. Maybe the dealer knows 
something I don't know. Maybe because it’s choice it can step up to the next grade. I've been 
looking for an 1823/2 overdate for six months, and this is the first one I've come across. If I 
don't get it, who knows how long I'll have to wait until I find another one? 

This is, I realize much later, the failure of my thinking. Unless a large cent is R5 or 
higher, you will encounter it with some frequency given enough searching. I have a classic case 
of "hot pants, " which has led any number of men to make quick, poor decisions that sometimes 
result in bad marriages, never mind poor coin purchases. 

I decide to buy the coin despite my reservations. The dealer's $10 discount doesn't 
make me feel any better. When I get home I transfer the large cent to a cardboard flip that I 
staple shut and studiously label VG8, even though I know it’s G5. Now I'm only cheating myself. 

I decide to consult my two grading texts: The Official A N A. Grading Standard for U.S. Coins , 
and Photograde . Both show the 1823/2 large cent is clearly a G5. Now that it's my coin I feel 
an obligation to grade it correctly. I remove it from its cardboard flip and place it into a new one, 
which I label G5. 

I’m crestfallen. Why did I buy the coin? Especially since I knew it wasn't what the dealer 
purported it to be. Whenever I look at the coin from now on, I don't see a Choice G5 1823/2 
overdate large cent; I only see the mistake I've made. At no point in my ownership of the coin 
does it bring me any joy or satisfaction. 

***** 

Over a year later I locate another 1823/2 overdate in VG10, two tiny rim bruises away 
from being Choice. The rim bruises are a small distraction, but I'll happily live with them 
because this coin is such a beautiful, original chocolate brown. 

When I get around to selling my first 1823/2 overdate, I consign it to a large cent dealer's 
price list. He calls me to say he's received my coins. 

"The 1823 overdate is a very nice G5," he says. 

"Yeah," I say. 

"It's Choice," he says. 

"Yeah." 

"I'll price it at $65," he says. 

"Yeah." 

"I bet it'll sell very quickly," he says. 

Yeah, yeah, yeah. If only divorce were this easy. 
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Chapter 4: What Grade to Collect, or 

Do l Want to Take a Second Mortgage On My House? 

This is a difficult choice because there's no right answer. Bill Gates may choose to 
collect only uncirculated large cents, but my accountant may decide to collect large cents that 

are G4 or G5. Both collections will be wonderful. 

How much money can I part with is the operative question because money is, 
unfortunately, inextricably linked to grade. For better or worse, with all antiques, whether they re 
baroque Italian paintings or 1794 Liberty Cap large cents, condition is not only important, it's 
paramount. Patina and wear may be aesthetically pleasing, but perfect condition rings up the 
big bucks. 

Personally, I've decided to focus on G5 to VG10 large cents, with occasionally climbs up 
the grade ladder as finances and opportunities permit. 

Of course, I'd love to collect VF20 and higher large cents, but I want to acquire more 
than one coin a year. It's a trade-off: how much coin I want for how much money I'm willing or 
can afford to pay. With my budget, high-grade and near-perfect large cents aren't for me. 

This isn't to say that high-grade large cents are the only ones worth collecting. There 
are many low-grade large cents that are beautiful and very desirable. I have a 1795 S-76b 
(plain edge) that is breathtaking to me, and not because I'm prone to bronchitis. Miss Liberty 
and the cap are sharply outlined with some hair detail. Both LIBERTY and the date are full and 
sharp. The coin is perfectly centered. Its surface is smooth and hard. There are no nicks or 
rim bruises, nor any hint of corrosion. The color is a warm walnut brown that emanates a hazy 
glow, much like a sunset on a humid summer evening. About a third of the denticles are visible. 
The cent is a split grade 7/4, so the reverse is less attractive, but it's a genuinely beautiful coin 
that holds a place of honor in my collection. 

/ don't know it yet, but even the fabulous, complete-Sheldon large cent collections of Robbie 
Brown, Jack Robinson, Lee Kuntz, and JR Frankenfield contained low-grade coins, some of 
them with enough problems or damage to qualify as scudzy. If you're looking for completeness, 
there's no way to avoid low-grade cents in your collection. Sometimes there are only 20 or so 
coins that comprise a certain variety (say, S-37), and all of them are locked in collections. Your 
only hope is that someone decides to sell his collection, usually at auction, and an S-37 comes 
on the market. If it's an AG3 with moderate porosity and some deep rim bruises, you've got no 
choice. You either buy it, or you do without. 

Chapter 5: My Beloved Lizzie's View of Coins, or, 

What All Us Low-Grade Large Cent Collectors Would Like to Believe 

My Beloved Lizzie has a unique perspective on coins. She thinks that the more wear a 
coin has, the more valuable it should be. If a coin sees many years of hard commercial use, it 
becomes "the real thing, " a survivor. 

"It's just like a celebrated war veteran," she says, "who got through the D-Day invasion 
fighting on the front line and then through the push across France into the Battle of the Bulge 
and then into Germany. You value and cherish the soldiers who've fought hard and survived. 
They earned incalculable experience at great cost. This has to be worth a lot." 

"An what about high-grade coins?" I ask. "Are they worth nothing then? 
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"Of course, they're worth nothing. They’re just the lousy colonels and generals who 
spent the war very safely on the home front as commanders of stockrooms dispensing shoes, 
combs, and toilet paper to the troops. They didn't risk their lives. They didn't have to fight an 
enemy eager to kill them. No. They slept on soft mattresses during the war, ate three meals 
each day, had all the cigarettes they could smoke, all the Coca-Cola they could drink. They had 
it so easy sitting around signing forms in triplicate while the real soldiers were fighting the war. 
No. A high-grade coin shouldn't be worth much just because it was lucky enough to get put 
aside in a box or drawer. They may look nice, and have a lot of detail, but they didn't do 
anything to win the war, while the worn coin put its life on the line, has the wear and tear, the 
scars to earn its worth. If I had a say in the matter, only worn coins would be worth anything." 

I can hear many collectors of early copper cheering madly for My Beloved Lizzie. 

She continues, "Bring some war veterans with missing or disfigured limbs, and I dare 
you to call them scudzy. Tell them to their faces they're not worth as much as the colonel who 
sat on his ass through the whole war in his safe little office. Go ahead, I dare you." 

Thank you, My Beloved Lizzie. 

Chapter 6: Buying the Book, or, 

Entering EAC's House 

I now have about 85% of a large cent set according to "Redbook" varieties. The few 
varieties that I don't have are the most expensive, and I'm not sure I'll ever get them. Since I've 
already made a significant commitment to large cents, I want to learn even more about them 
Penny-Whimsy is the obvious place to learn more. If William Sheldon's book had a more 
compelling or serious title, I think I would've bought it sooner than this (October 2000). In any 
case, buying this book begins my inevitable and whole-hearted slide down the ruinous road that 
leads to EAC addiction, though I don't know it yet. 

Dr. Sheldon provides a simple yet eloquent introduction to large cents in his book. 
These will be chapters I'll reread many times in the upcoming months and years. What stays in 
my mind now is the good doctor's affection for the problems that beset these coins - impure 
copper planchets that develop fissures, pitting, laminations, striations, voids; primitive minting 
technology that produces weak or uneven strikes, die cracks or die failures; the environmental 
problems that produce a rich variety of corrosion - porosity, granularity, raised corrosion, 
verdigris. These difficulties, says Dr. Sheldon, give large cents their unique personalities. 

While the "Redbook" opened a window to the world of large cents for me, Penny- 
Whimsy brought me inside the house. So this is what serious copper collecting is about. You 
don't just collect major varieties, you collect every single variety. This is going to make the 
quest so much more difficult and expensive. Do I really want to do this? I ask myself. Will My 
Beloved Lizzie care that I'll be spending more time and money on my copper mistress? Don't I 
have more important things to do with my life? Apparently not. 

At first, attributions are very difficult. Sheldon uses acronyms (HWH, JHF, PHL, PLLR) 
to describe identification points on the different varieties, so I have to keep turning pages just to 
find the original explanation of the acronyms. I decide I need to approach this methodically and 
write a glossary of all the acronyms Sheldon uses on the endpapers of the book so I can easily 
refer to them anytime. Only after I've done this do I find a glossary of acronyms on page viii 
before the preface. Having written them down, however, makes them easier to remember. 
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The first coin I attribute is my earliest cent, 1795 with a plain edge, so it's easy to 
attribute. The top part of the 5 is embedded in the bust, and the placement of ONE CENT is 
high inside the wreath, so it's an S-76b. 

I have three 1796 large cents: a Liberty Cap, a Draped Bust, and the LIHERTY variety. 
These are much tougher because there are more possibilities for this year. I read through all 
the Liberty Cap obverse descriptions before settling on Obverse 5, where the low LIBERTY and 
high date crowd Miss Liberty. I eliminate the reverses one by one until I come to Reverse E, 
which has a triple leaf cluster under the T in CENT. It's an S-89. 

I find I enjoy attributions because they require careful observation and logic. They're like 
puzzles or little detective stories. On lower-grade examples, however, attributions can be 
treacherous since important identification points can be worn away. I know it'll be a pleasure to 
attribute my two other 1796 cents, plus the 20 or so early date large cents that I have. 

Once I've attributed all my early date cents, I know I need to buy Howard Newcomb's 
United States Copper Cents. 1816-1857 . I'm getting ahead of myself here, but once I buy the 
book and attribute the Newcomb varieties, I'm hooked on large cents. The process becomes 
easier and more enjoyable later when I buy John Wright's delightful The Cent Book. Middle 
dates are fairly easy to attribute, but those after 1835 pose a greater challenge because the 
distinctions between varieties can be so small. The expression, "Picking flyshit out of pepper, 
immediately comes to mind. 

Every time I see a large cent, I'm not truly happy knowing only its date; I need to know its 
Sheldon or Newcomb number, too. It's why we give our children middle names. 

[To Be Continued] 

************* 


A PENNY-WISE CLASSIC 

THE YELLOW FEVER EPIDEMICS IN PHILADELPHIA 

Warren A. Lapp, M.D. 

Editor's Note : The following article first appeared in the May, 1968 issue of P-W - Issue 
Number 6. Ron Manley suggested its republication, noting that its earlier reprinting in the 
January 1971 issue of The Numismatist earned Dr. Lapp a Heath Literary Aware from the ANA. 
My own hundredth issue in this editor's chair seemed like an opportune time to honor the 
memory of my late predecessor, while bringing an outstanding contribution to the attention of a 
new generation of EAC'ers. 

* * * 


Yellow fever which had appeared for years as localized outbreaks in the U.S. coastal 
towns struck Philadelphia in epidemic proportions during August, 1793. It first appeared on 
Water Street, in a small area between Arch and Race Streets, close to the wharves and the 
incoming merchant ships from the West Indies. The Mint, located on Seventh Street, between 
Market and Arch Streets, was close by the affected area. 

Starting on August 7 but not decisively recognized until August 20, the plague soon 
spread with alarming speed, killed quickly, and terrorized everyone. In nine days, thirty-eight 
persons in eleven families died on Water Street alone. The best medical opinion attributed the 
local outbreak to a load of coffee which had been dumped on Ball's Wharf on July 24 and now 
lav putrefying in the August heat. Actually the disease was conveyed principally by ships, which 
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in those days carried their fresh water in open casks. These open casks constituted favorite 
breeding places for the Aedes aeqypti or common house mosquitoes which, it was found many 
years later, carried and transmitted the virus of yellow fever. 

Curiously enough, on August 29 in the AMERICAN DAILY ADVERTISER, a short 
paragraph appeared, suggesting that autumn rains would increase the mosquito infestation, 
thereby distressing those who were sick and annoying those who were well. The article 
suggested that a gill of common oil added to rain-water casks, more to large cisterns, would 
serve to destroy the mosquito breeding places. The notice went unheeded. 

A few days after its initial outbreak, the "malignant fever" had spread far beyond its 
original precincts. By August 24, one hundred fifty persons had died. Water Street became 
deserted, and its inhabitants who had fled in terror helped to spread the plaque all over the city. 

One of the early victims of the disease was Joseph Wright, Chief Engraver at the Mint, 
who started his appointment in August, 1793 and succumbed two weeks later. Joseph 
Whitehead, an assayer and one of the Mint's first employees, also died from yellow fever. He 
had worked at the Mint for 81 days, from June 20 to September 23, 1793. Jonathan Dickinson 
Sargeant, son-in-law of David Rittenhouse, Director of the Mint, fell dead of the fever on 
October 8, leaving his wife Betsy and two small children, with a third within a few weeks of 
delivery. 

As soon as the disease assumed epidemic proportions, Philadelphia's College of 
Physicians met in learned consultation; and on August 26, they issued a series of 
recommendations to their fellow citizens: 

"All unnecessary contact with infected persons should be avoided. The 
doors of houses containing infected persons should be marked. The strictest 
cleanliness must be observed. A stop must be put to the tolling of bells. Burials 
should be kept as private as possible. The streets and wharves must be kept as 
clean as they can be. Fires are ineffectual and dangerous; place more 
dependence on the burning of gunpowder. Vinegar and camphor are chiefly of 
use in infected rooms. Fatigue, exposure to the sun or to currents of air, and 
intemperance should be avoided." 

The College of Physicians appointed Dr. Benjamin Rush as a committee-of-one to discover a 
method of combating the plague. 

The symptoms of yellow fever were horrible enough to practically frighten the victim to 
death. Starting off with severe headaches, a rapid rise of temperature, an inordinately slow 
pulse, marked prostration, and a queasy stomach, the disease usually ran a rapid and violent 
course, lasting for only a few hours to four days. The victim soon became stuporous, then 
delirious, and he vomited a thick, black, putrid material. His eyes became jaundiced and 
diffused with blood. Soon after, the fatal yellow tint spread over the entire body. He bled 
copiously from every orifice: the nose, the mouth, and the rectum. Most patients died on the 
second or third day. Those who survived the fourth day usually recovered, but these were 
lamentably few. 

Precautionary measures by the citizenry were the order of the day. People sniffed rags 
dipped in vinegar, smelled pieces of camphor or tarred rope, used snuff freely, and smoked 
cigars - even women did, sometimes to their discomfiture - and they chewed garlic. Rush 
favored the latter precaution, hoping it would make people keep their distance. Some even put 
garlic in their shoes. They lighted fires, burned gunpowder, whitewashed walls, discharged 
muskets from their windows, and the militia rolled out its cannon and let fly several salvos in the 
streets. Thus, as the people tried to keep the enemy at bay, did terror replace reason. 
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Philadelphia's physicians worked valiantly, but to no avail. Medical knowledge of the 
time did not know the cause of the disease, and there was considerable doubt about its 
treatment. Infusions of bark, port wines, and baths of hot vinegar, all time-honored remedies, 
afforded little help. 

Employing the doctrines set forth by Sydenham during the bubonic plague in 
seventeenth century London, Dr. Rush dosed his patients with liberal amounts of calomel and 
jalap, the famous "ten and ten", which purged the bowels vigorously; and he bled them 
copiously to purge the general system. More efficacious, no doubt, was his advice to each 
yellow fever victim to get plenty of rest, to observe cleanliness, to eat a temperate vegetable 
diet, and to drink daily "a very small portion of porter", a heavy, dark-brown ale. Even today 
there is no effective treatment for the disease except complete bedrest, careful nursing care, 
regulation of fluids and diet, and treatment of any symptoms as the need arises. 

Opinionated, egotistical, individualistic, pugnacious, and completely tactless, Dr. Rush 
trumpeted the merits of his own treatment and denounced in uncertain terms the remedies of 
his colleagues. At first, Rush's regimen actually seemed to work. He triumphantly reported that 
of one hundred patients who followed his treatment on the first day of their symptoms, not one 
had died. 

All over the city, yellow fever victims deserted their regular physicians and flocked to 
Rush. Rush, in turn, worked like a mad man, sleeping barely at all and even then with his 
clothes on, tending every patient he could reach and refusing his services to no one. Whether 
the patient could afford a fee or not was a matter of complete indifference to him. He often 
treated 150 patients a day, even consulting with them and prescribing for their ills while taking 
his meals. His appearance became gaunt and haggard, his hands stained black from the 
calomel, and his clothes, although he was known as an immaculate dresser, became stained 

and baggy. 

Soon a dearth of available physicians developed, owing to the desertion of some and 
the sickness or death of others. It was estimated that at one time there were 6,000 persons ill 
with the fever; and at the same period, there were only three physicians in the whole city who 
were able to call upon patients. In the week from September 8 to 15, Rush and five pupils 
apprenticed to him visited and prescribed for considerably more than 1 ,000 patients. 

In the midst of these extraordinary exertions, three of his pupils died from the fever as 
did his sister who was serving as housekeeper while Rush's family remained safe in Trenton. 

Rush himself came down with the fever on October 8, but purged and bled himself, and 
kept right on treating others. He suffered a relapse and became despaired. "O! that God would 
rend the heavens and come down," he cried in anguish, "and save our guilty city from utter 
desolation! for vain - vain now is the help of man." Eventually, he again recovered. 


Within a short time, however, the efficacy of Rush's treatment began to fail. Soon his 
patients too were adding their corpses to the dread carts which went daily from house to house, 
intoning the frightful chant: "Bring out your dead! Bring out your dead!" 

The number of deaths soon mounted to almost a hundred daily. The streets and roads 
leading out of the city were crowded with families fleeing to safety in every direction. A strange 
apathy pervaded all classes. A coffin on the porch of a house where a yellow fever victim lay 
sick, even before the victim had succumbed, was a common sight. Business shops pulled down 
their shutters and residences were abandoned. Government was at a standstill Members of 
Conqress steadfastly refused to journey to the nation's beleagured capitol. President 
Washington had left earlier for his accustomed vacation at Mt. Vernon; Henry Knox Secretary 
of War, was gone; Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State, remained a while for fear that it might 
be said that he had run away, then he too departed for Monticello. 
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Subsequently, the President convened the Congress at Germantown which was on the 
outskirts of Philadelphia and untouched by the fever. However, the members of Congress 
somewhat reluctantly assembled there and cast many a fearful glance in the direction of the 
stricken city. 

Despite the devoted if ignorant ministrations by Rush and his dedicated colleagues, the 
epidemic ran its full course. The peak of the death rate came on October 1 1 when the registry 
showed that 119 persons succumbed to the disease. With the coming of cold weather in late 
October, the epidemic gradually subsided. By November, it was over. In the two month period, 
more than 4,000 people had died: a substantial percentage of Philadelphia's population of 
54,391. 

The unsung heroes of the plague were the city's Negroes. Possessed of some degree 
of immunity to the disease, they remained behind when the white people fled, and they faithfully 
ministered to the sick and dying. 

As the disease abated and the frightened inhabitants returned home, they vented their 
wrath upon Dr. Rush and his remedies. The clamor was instigated and prolonged by the 
doctors he had previously maligned. Rush became the target of invectiveness by Philadelphia 
and New York newspapers, suffering ridicule and public degradation at the hands of political 
pamphleteers such as William Cobbett and editors such as Joseph Fenno. Eventually, Rush 
brought suit for libel against Cobbett, and the jury decided in Rush's favor. But the bad publicity 
and the fact that he had been ostracized by his medical colleagues caused Rush's highly 
lucrative medical practice to decline rapidly, so much so, in fact, that he was forced to seek 
other means for additional income. 

Rush aspired to become Director of the Mint, but in 1 797 accepted the appointment by 
President Adams as Treasurer of the Mint when that post became vacant due to the untimely 
death from yellow fever of Dr. Nicholas Way, also an eminent Philadelphia physician. Dr. Rush 
continued to practice, but the annual salary of $1,200. as Treasurer of the Mint was a most 
welcome income to the impoverished doctor. Rush remained as Treasurer until his death on 
April 19, 1813. He died of pneumonia probably of tuberculous origin. He was buried in Christ 
Church Burial Ground at Arch and Fifth Street, in Philadelphia, not far from the site where the 
great yellow fever epidemic of 1 793 had first started. 

During the next few years after the 1793 epidemic, Philadelphia continued to be the site 
of an annual epidemic of yellow fever. Those people who could afford it usually went elsewhere 
for the summer months, and thousands of people moved out of the city each summer to live in 
rural districts, especially along the Schuylkill River where tent colonies were set up. Traffic of 
transients into and through the city was severely restricted during the late summer season. 

A rather severe epidemic of yellow fever again occurred in 1796; and after it was over, 
Elias Boudinot, Director of the Mint, successfully petitioned Congress for permission to close 
down the Mint whenever the severity of an epidemic seemed to warrant such action. 

In 1797, the Mint was closed on August 28, and remained closed for several months. 
During the weeks that the Mint was closed, Adam Eckfeldt remained in the building, working on 
a new coinage press. Henry Voight and Albion Cox also carried on with Mint duties, although 
they did not remain within the stricken area. 

In 1798, the Mint was shuttered for three months, starting on August 20; and in 1799, it 
was closed from August 24 to October 23. Similar closings because of yellow fever were 
observed in 1802, 1803, and 1804. Mint employees who agreed to return to work after the Mint 
re-opened were guaranteed half pay for the time lost while the Mint was closed. Such a 
guarantee was necessary in order to retain a qualified and experienced staff of workers which 
had been developed over the preceding years. Likewise, repairs to the buildings and equipment 
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were usually made during the time that the Mint was closed, if and when qualified workers could 
be obtained. 

Yellow fever returned to the seaports in 1798 with a virulence equal to the great 
epidemic of 1793. Philadelphia and New York were the hardest hit. The first cases were 
reported in August; and by October, 1,400 persons had died in New York; 70 daily were being 
carted away in Philadelphia. The inhabitants again fled from the stricken cities, business 
ceased and the bottom dropped out of the real estate values. The gloomy prediction was made 
that unless some means could be found to prevent these recurring epidemics, all the seaboard 
towns in the United States would become depopulated. 

The physicians argued and quarreled even more rigorously than before about the cause 
of the disease and its mode of treatment - and their patients continued to die. The newspapers 
advertised the "Poudre Unique", a "certain" and "infallible" cure for "yellow fever, putrid fever, 
pleurisy, blood flux, invertebrate rheumatism, sciatica, apoplexy, ringworm, worms in children 
and adults, chronical head and stomach aches, hepatick and nephretical or stone colic, the 
king's evil, scurvy, and the most inveterate and complicated veneral disease." The Poudre 
was also a cure for measles and smallpox, and was "of the greatest utility for young as well as 
elder ladies at the critical epoch of their life". 

Elaborate preparations for closing and re-opening the Mint during such epidemics were 
necessary for the security of the dies, bullion, and equipment. The workmen had to be paid off 
when the Mint closed; the horses had to be put out to pasture; the good dies were boxed and 
sent to the Bank of the United States for safekeeping, while all spoiled dies had to be destroyed; 
books and files had to be brought up-to-date, locked up and sealed with the Mint Seal, then 
deposited with the Bank of the United States; and a guard had to be left on duty at the Mint to 
patrol the grounds and buildings at half hour intervals during each night. Extensive rules for aN 
such procedures were drawn up by Director Boudinot, and were posted in the Mint in 1 802 and 
1803 for all to see. 

As might be expected, each closing of the Mint created havoc with the usual routines 
and delayed the mintages of particular series previously scheduled for striking. Breen, in his 
monograph on EARLY UNITED STATES HALF EAGLES 1795-1838, suggested that the 
haphazard muling of various dies, found in other combinations earlier in the series, was an 
outgrowth of the emergency measures used to get the Mint into production again, once an 
epidemic had run its course. 

Breen observed that large cent and half eagle obverse dies were made concurrently, 
and the delivery of coins for each of the two series were also made concurrently. Hence, the 
production of each were somewhat parallel and equally affected. 

Of the large cents presumably affected by such shutdowns, Breen listed the 1796 cents 
S-104, 108, and 110; and the 1798 S-178 and possibly the other two Reverse of '96 varieties S- 
176 and 177; and he noted that there were probably others also. All the above are quite rare, 
and represent a brief use of short-lived dies already broken and previously discarded or 
impaired by rust to a degree that they had been condemned earlier. 

Health officers strove diligently to find a solution for the prevention of the recurring 
epidemics. Fumbling in the dark, they ordered the quarantining of incoming ships from foreign 
ports at the first outbreak of yellow fever. Rush compounded his offenses at the time by publicly 
declaring that the disease was not imported, but that it was generated within the city itself 
Nevertheless, after the 1804 epidemic, yellow fever ceased to be a problem in Philadelphia, and 
no further closing of the Mint was necessary. 

************* 
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Talking Beginners - Exhibiting Your Coppers 

Steve Carr 

We exhibit our coppers every time we show them. Exhibits can be as simple as a single coin, a 
Whitman folder set, a slab, or a box of 2X2’ s. Or, an exhibit can be presented more formally. Such an 
exhibit might be shown at a bank, a mall, a museum, a local coin club meeting, or a coin show. This type of 
exhibit usually has a theme and demonstrates this theme using numismatic material. 

Exhibits at coin shows are usually competitive. In most national and regional shows, judges read 
the exhibits and rank them according to established rules. This is also done at many state and some local 
shows. In some local shows, show attendees vote for their favorite exhibit. In others, exhibits are not 
judged at all. Exhibit cases are usually supplied and, in some cases, must be used. In other cases, you may 
use your own case, if you desire. Exhibits at EAC are not judged (although next year we will reintroduce a 
type of ranking) and cases are provided for exhibitors. As far as I know, you may use your own display 
case. 

The rewards for exhibiting are great! I just love to show and share my coins. Exhibiting is a neat 
means of doing this. Exhibiting allows me to “show-off’ my coppers, and I get to “show off’ for people 
who can appreciate them. Exhibiting also forces me to study my coins and become a more knowledgeable 
early copper numismatist. Other rewards include ribbons or plaques, medals (ANA gives each exhibitor a 
nice medal), gold and silver coins (Central States presents gold coins to the top 3 places in each class) and 
money (the Kansas Numismatic Association offers $50 for 1 st place and $25 for 2 nd place). But the best 
reward is getting comments from people who have read my exhibit and liked it. 

Preparing a successful exhibit is not difficult. In fact, the process can be broken down into easy-to- 
follow steps Putting together a successful exhibit can be as easy as a-b-c. Well, almost.... 

1) Choose a theme for your exhibit. The theme is the story of the exhibit. This can be the most 
fun - and most frustrating — part. What do you have to show? How is your display 
significant? Your theme might be a Sheldon set of Classic Head cents, a series of coppers 
demonstrating die state progressions, the pedigree of a coin (or coins), or a collection of 
early copper mint errors. It might also be a collection of early copper love tokens, a “color” 
collection, or a copper that is significant in any way. The theme can be anything that 
interests you. 

2) Gather information on your theme. This can be as simple as telling a story about the 
coin(s). Usually, however, it involves finding information about the coppers in numismatic 
literature. There is a lot of information available about early coppers and, if you look hard 
enough, it is amazing what you can discover. You probably will uncover more information 
than you can use in the display, but that unused knowledge is not lost. You have gotten 
smarter through your research and this knowledge will help guide what you do in the 
exhibit. 

3) Sort out your information and write your story. If your story is more than a 
paragraph long (and it should be!), make sure you can break it up into smaller segments. 
Lots of continuous text in an exhibit is not good! If you have access to a computer, use it to 
try different fonts and text sizes. Size 12 font is usually as small as you should go. Smaller 
font sizes make it difficult to read the display. Print out or copy your story. Any light 
colored paper will work, but I prefer photo paper. It looks nicer than regular paper and does 
not curl at the edges when it gets warm (which can happen in a display case). Next, 
determine how your coins will be displayed with this information. A pencil sketch of text 
and coin locations works fine. Make sure you have a good mix of numismatic material and 
information. Finally, choose a title. Make sure the title tells a viewer what the exhibit 
displays. Since you have already written the exhibit, the title should be easy to determine. 

4) Make the exhibit components. Cut a piece of cardboard, plywood, or plastic to make 
a display board (32 !4” X 20 !4”). This size board will fit snugly inside a standard display 
case (see picture at the end of this article). Choose a background color and at least one 
complimentary color for your display. The complimentary color(s) will be used to highlight 
the coins and text. Make sure the colors do not clash with each other or your coppers (for 
example, a copper display with an orange background complimented with dark brown 
highlights - do not do this!). Buy a piece of material (36” X 24”) in the background color. 
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Wrap it around your display board and tape it in place. You can also use poster board, thin 
plastic, or another type of cover. Congratulation, you just completed the background for 
your display. Use the complimentary color(s) as a border for your text, title, and anything 
else that may need highlighted. Coppers can be displayed flat on the background board or 
can be raised, using a wide variety of components to make the base. Raising a coin makes it 
more visible and attractive. If coins are being displayed with a paper background, use only 
acid free paper. Feel free to use contemporary items to make your display more attractive. 
An antique loupe or book can make your exhibit more attractive, but do not go overboard. 
Photographs can also be used. 

5) Assemble the exhibit. Put your printed text and numismatic material on the 
background board. Does it all fit? The display should not be too crowded or have too much 
open space. Can you cut out material if it is too crowded? Add material if it is too open? Do 
you need a second exhibit case? When assembling the exhibit, try to draw attention to the 
coins themselves. Arrange the text and numismatic material until you are satisfied with the 
exhibit. Let the exhibit sit for a couple of days, then look at it again. Should anything be 
rearranged? Is material repeated? Are any words misspelled? Does it meet the rules for 
exhibiting? Have a friend look at your exhibit. Listen to any comments. Make changes. Try 
putting the exhibit together in a display case. Make modifications and changes as needed. 

6) Enter your exhibit in a show. Shows require advance registration for exhibitors. Be 
sure you register in time. There are also usually established “set up and tear down times. 
If these times are not convenient for you, be sure to make alternate arrangements with the 
Exhibit Chairperson. An exhibitor who is late may not be allowed to set up their exhibit. 

7) Look at the other exhibits at the show. How do they compare with yours? Can you 
incorporate any ideas from the other exhibits into yours? Remember, an exhibit is a work in 
process. It can always be improved. Often, I will enter an exhibit in a small, local show, 
listen to comments, improve the exhibit, and then show it at another, larger, show. It is poor 
taste, however, to enter the same exhibit more than once at the same show. You can show 
the same coins and tell the same story, but at least change the look of the exhibit. 


A standard display case. Current 
cases have a lock in the front 
center and a prop bar on each 
side. The lock sticks about V” 
into the case. The prop bars stick 
in about 14” each. 



Three final points. First, be sure to list your sources. This is usually done with a stand-alone text 
sheet at the end of the display. Second, do not identify yourself in the exhibit. Exhibits are supposed to be 
anonymous. While judges and viewers may already know who you are, do not break the rules of etiquette 
by announcing yourself. Third, You can assemble an exhibit in a couple of hours. The majority of the time 
spent making an exhibit is done researching, organizing information, and writing your story. I usually 
spend at least 20 hours preparing an exhibit, sometimes as many as 40. Plan your time accordingly. 

Show the world what you collect. Be proud of your coppers. Your display represents a goal you 
have completed, are reaching toward, or it may just tell an interesting story. The coins are significant to 
you. Make them significant for others. 

************* 
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BUTTERNUT BITES: #8 Security at Coin Shows. 

(This is the fourth article regarding security for coin dealers and collectors.) 

After reading and adhering to my previous recommendations on storing, driving or 
flying with your coins, you have finally made it to the coin show without incident. Now 
you can let your guard down. . .or can you? 

Willie Sutton, one of the most notorious bank robbers of all time, was asked once why 
he chose to rob banks. His reply was “That’s where the money is”. If you are a robber 
or thief today, where could you best find literally millions of dollars worth of coins and 
currency in one place and for a far easier picking than a bank? At nearly any coin 
show! 


Security risks can never be eliminated, but they can be managed to a tolerable level. 
Security is a constant goal. Vigilance must always be maintained. Be alert and aware of 
your surroundings. Criminals avoid the vigilant person. 

Some of these suggestions you may already know about and practice. Others may be 
new to you, but when feasible, consider putting them into practice. The more of these 
suggestions you are able to implement, the lower your risk of becoming a victim. My 
recommendations and suggestions will be useful and helpful to most collectors and 
dealers. ..only if they continually practice these safeguards. 

Most security can be developed and divided into four parts: operational security, 
perimeter security, external security and interior security. 

Operational security would be how you operate, also referred to as "your mode of 
operation”. You need to ask yourself; “What kind of target am I presenting"? 

Perimeter security is considered the immediate area near the target... your coin 
collection. For example, at a coin show the area surrounding the facility would be the 
perimeter. External security is considered the outside shell or walls of the show 
facility. Internal security would be inside the facility housing the coin show, the 
walking aisles, the display tables, and anywhere you can physically touch coins. Your 
objective should be to try to determine ways you can improve and protect each of these 
four areas. 

I have attended and participated in hundreds of coins shows in every region of the 
United States, as well as a number of coin shows in foreign countries. At some shows 
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the security has been outstanding, others less so, and at some, it has been non-existent. 
As with all security, it can always be improved. Security methods that worked last year 
may not necessarily work this year. As a starting point, show officials should have a 
pre-show security plan and a briefing for all involved show personnel, as well as a more 
detailed briefing with security personnel. Most police officers, while familiar with 
many security procedures, may not know the requirements that are unique to 
numismatics or your particular coin show’s location. A checklist and common do s and 
don’ts should be given to security personnel for review prior to the show. Asa 
minimum, these should be reviewed with security personnel prior to starting their shifts. 
If you do not have a checklist, perhaps this article, along with my previous three articles 
on security, could be used as a guide. 

Operational: 

Conversations about coins in public places, outside of the coin convention or bourse, 
could invite unwanted attention. An overheard discussion could be tempting to an 
otherwise honest person. One of the worst and most common security errors I see are 
collectors and dealers walking around outside of the coin show, at dinner, hotels and 
airports with their entrance badges still attached. When these are worn away from the 
show, I call these “Please rob me first” badges. 

As I have said in numerous times in previous articles, “never, never leave coins 
unattended in a vehicle”, especially while attending a coin show. Many times at com 
shows, collectors ask me if I would be interested in looking at or buying some coins 
that they have. When I answer yes, they inform me that the coins they wish to sell are 
in their car trunk in the parking lot. The only way to make it easier for a thief would be 
to place a sign on your car stating, “Coins here, Steal them”. 

Coin shows should always register all attendees. Criminals do not like their names and 
addresses known prior to committing an offense. Some shows require identification 
during registration that is even better. If the name and address on the registration card 
were verified against a picture ID, thievery could be drastically reduced. Larger 
families using two or three kids to steal under supervision of the adults is a familiar 
sight in some of the southern shows. Shows charging even a minimal entrance fee 
discourage many unwanted street people from attending. A name badge should always 
be issued to all attendees, and security personnel must be vigilant in insisting all 
attendees wear it in clear view. 

At many smaller shows, security can be quite lax. I have seen many times during the 
pre-show or dealer setup, customers and collectors are inappropriately allowed to enter 
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before the show officially opens to the public. This lapse in security presents a prime 
opportunity for a potential thief to have easy access to the coins. Most dealers are very 
busy during setup and breakdown and can be easily distracted. At larger shows, “Early 
Bird badges can be purchased for non-tabled dealers and collectors. I personally know 
of a number of cases when some dealers and collectors arrived early for the sole 
purpose of stealing coins. Be extra vigilant during setup and breakdown. 

If a show does not have trained armed security, I simply would not attend it. If a show 
does not have adequate security, exhibitors, dealers and attendees are all at serious risk. 

I have attended small local coin club shows where the local club provided its own 
security. This may work in some cases, but unless security personal are fully aware of 
the legal ramifications of making an apprehension and a possible arrest, I would advise 
against it. I recently attended a small rural show and was greeted by an 80 year old 
“Barney Fifer,” complete with a huge revolver slung low on his leg as though he was 
ready for a Gun Smoke quick draw. I am sure that his hog-leg cannon had not been 
fired for years. Needless to say, he was ready to blast any would-be bandit. If a robber 
tried to rob the show while I was there, however, I would have made myself flatter on 
the ground than a four-day old Denny’s pancake, in fear of being shot as “Barney” 
labors to un-holster his giant revolver. 

That security tale can be far surpassed. It was a few years ago during a two-day show. 
At the end of the first day, as I was closing down for the evening, I inquired when the 
evening security was due to arrive. The show promoter informed me that he himself 
was the security and that he planned on sleeping the night in the back room on an army 
cot. I asked if he was armed, and he informed me he was an anti-gunner and opposed to 
all firearms. I then asked his mode of emergency communication. He replied there was 
a pay phone in the back storage room he could use in an emergency, and he had some 
quarters should the need arise. I finally asked who was providing security while he 
slept. He said he had his large dog there with him. I immediately packed up my coins, 
drove 300 miles and nervously slept with them for the night. I later learned that the 
“guard” and his dog slept so soundly that, the following morning, both could only be 
awakened after the arriving dealers pounded on the doors for over ten minutes! If I do 
not think that the facility is at least minimally secure, I will simply not attend a show. 


Some shows have put clauses in their bourse contracts prohibiting dealers from bringing a 
weapon to a coin show while including a paragraph denying any and all responsibility for 
any theft or injury that may happen to a dealer. This seems illogical to any security 
minded person. Is the public informed during registration that they are not allowed to 
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bring a licensed firearm on the bourse? If a show does not intend to advise the public 
about firearm restrictions, then why would they attempt to deny a dealer, who has a legal 
license to carry a concealed weapon, to carry it? If a coin show decides to post a sign at 
the entrance, the sign may as well read, “No Firearms Allowed, Except for Bandits.” Are 
dealers who carry hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of merchandise expected not to 
exercise their second amendment right to ensure their own safety while traveling? Surely 
some coin show organizers are not suggesting that dealers who elect to protect themselves 
and exercise their second amendment right leave an unsecured firearm in their hotel room 
or vehicle? 

Thirty- four states allow a citizen who needs to carry a weapon to apply for a Concealed 
Carry Weapon (CCW) permit. In most states, after a thorough background check and the 
fulfillment of all necessary requirements, a permit can be issued. Numerous robberies and 
thefts happen to collectors and dealers traveling to, during, and immediately following 
coin shows. 

In light of some recent court rulings, organizations and their boards may want to simply 
eliminate any statement concerning firearms. Individuals who had a legal and valid 
concealed firearm permit, who were not allowed to carry the firearm, and were later 
injured by a criminal, have sued the organization. The court ruled that the organization, by 
not allowing a licensed individual with a CCW to protect themselves, had in fact insured 
the safety of all those in or near the premises and could be held liable for the injuries. I do 
not think that the most coin club boards want to take on the fiduciary responsibility of 
insuring the safety of everyone in route to, attending, or returning from a convention. 

There is a reason that no gun show in America has ever been successfully robbed. There 
may be a lesson to be learned here. 

Late night events and parties can be fun at coin conventions, but remember that if the 
next day involves coin business, moderation should be practiced. If you have coins 
with you, and your travel arrangements will require you to stay in the host hotel of a 
major show after the final day’s closing, I would recommend moving to another 
location for the night and keeping your coins with you at all times. By staying in a 
property that housed many coin folks for several days, you are a very vulnerable lone 
ranger. 

At nearly every major coin show you will see dealers and collectors leaving during the 
show to go to hotels or restaurants while carrying or wheeling coins and currency. It is 
quite obvious to even the dumbest thief that, if they are even a little bit patient, they 
will have an opportunity to make a score. Individuals sometimes approach dealers or 
collectors to go “look at a deal” in a home, office or hotel room, away from the security 
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of the show, to make a potential buy. The ploy is usually “there is just too much 
material for me to carry all the way to a show. If you want to buy it, you will just have 
to come and see it.” The only way it could be more dangerous is if they say, “Bring a lot 
of cash with you, perhaps $5,000 or $6,000, since I do not accept checks!” 

Avoid taking coins out of the secure area of the bourse until you are ready to go home. 

I would also advise against leaving with any numismatic materials at any time during a 
multiple day show, especially if you were staying at or near the show-sponsored 
property. 

Perimeter: 

If possible, do a drive-by visual security inspection of the entire show’s perimeter. 
Devote enough time to familiarize yourself with the surroundings and look for possible 
danger areas that could be a security problem. Try to think like a thief and “case” the 
facility looking for vulnerabilities. Check for any dangerous situations or suspicious- 
looking individuals. It might be worth a call to the show’s sponsors to ask about 
security prior to your decision to attend. As a collector or dealer, learn to trust your 
instincts. At most professionally run shows, security personnel should be in the off- 
loading and loading area. If you are a bourse chairman of a show, make sure that your 
security personnel are providing security, not helping load and unload dealers’ coins 
and cases, which they sometimes do in an effort to be helpful. 

The physical security of the facility during and after show hours is a paramount concern 
for security personnel. Most convention hall doors are designed to open from the 
inside with a bar or latch. These must be either secured by a physical barrier or 
assigned to a specific security person during the show. After closing, bar latches, 
chains and locks will be needed for every entrance. Trashcans and restrooms are the 
normal storage places for stolen goods. The thieves, in or outside the facility, can 
retrieve stolen items later. One dishonest staff person found this tried and true method 
to be successful for years before being caught. I do not want to think how many 
employees and former employees have access to most facilities. Once the facility is 
secured, absolutely no one should be admitted without the bourse chairperson’s specific 
and coordinated written approval. A few years ago an entire show was robbed at 
gunpoint after security personnel answered the door for an after hour delivery. The 
thieves made a mistake of going only a few miles to a motel to divide the loot where 
police arrested them. 


External: 
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The first thing to do is always secure your coins. When unloading or packing your 
vehicle, always remember, " Coins out first, when arriving, coins in last when 
departing.” This means that, if you must make two trips to load at a show, you will 
have to secure your inventory at all times. Work a plan to meet this basic security 
requirement long before you depart for the show. And do not forget that you are at 
most risk during setup and breakdown at a show. Nobody is going to look out for you 
when they are busy with their own tasks - that includes security personnel who are not 
properly briefed before the show opens for setup. At nearly every show, many dealers 
arrive long before security personnel even arrive at the facility. You can see the dealers 
sitting in their vehicles or standing in groups all exaggerating about the great buy or 
sale they just made. Many times I have been allowed to enter a show while the security 
personnel are being briefed. If the security staff is being briefed, then who is providing 
security for me? Absolutely no one! 

Lock your cases on top of the table or, better yet, in a large table “body bag” cover. Be 
sure to check to ensure that the table is secure. Setup and maintenance personnel have 
a tendency not to lock the table legs in place, causing the table to collapse and spread 
coins all over the floor. 

Most bourse areas are quite large and security personnel cannot be everywhere, 
especially since most like to congregate at the entrance door or in the back where the 
coffee and donuts are. A dishonest staff person would have an easy time of snatching a 
few items & staying low to avoid being be observed by security. Should he be 
observed, he would have an easy explanation citing job responsibilities. 


Keep inventory locked up in carrying or display cases at all times, especially at setup 
and breakdown. If you must leave them unattended, be sure to place locked cases, with 
a bicycle or chain lock, on top of the backup table, not underneath. I know of numerous 
situations when coin cases have been removed during setup, during the show, in the 
evening after the show’s closing and during breakdown. A case locked under a table 
will allow a thief to work unmolested pilfering the contents without being observed by 
other dealers, collectors or security personnel. 

Be sure to introduce yourself to the dealers on each side of you, behind you and across 
the aisle. Let them all know that, when they are away from their tables, you will try to 
keep an eye on their cases, and would they do the same for you. Let them know when 
you are leaving your table and when you expect to return. But remember, dealers are at 
a show to buy and sell coins, not to “watch your coins”. I know of several times that 
coin cases have been stolen after a dealer asked a neighbor to “watch my coins’ . My 
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suggestion is to lock everything at all times and also ask your neighbor and security 
personal to “watch my coins”. 

For dealers and exhibitors, table covers or “body bags” as some call them that can be 
zipped up around the display cases and locked like a duffel bag are excellent. They are 
a strong deterrent to honest facility staff and contractors who may be tempted to pilfer a 
few items if the opportunity presents itself . Most coin cases can be easily opened 
with most any key. The standard show cases used at most shows only have a few 
different keyed locks. Most dealers have discovered that the same key will open a 
number of cases, or a simple screwdriver can turn open the entire lock tumbler 
mechanism. If you cannot lock up a case in a secure “body bag” cover, then at least use 
your sheathed bicycle lock to attach it to a leg of a back stock table, placing the case or 
bag on top of the table . It never ceases to amaze me how so many "professional" 
dealers will “pass” on a thousand dollar coin over a ten dollar amount, then at the end 
of the show day, cover hundreds of thousands of dollars in rare coins with an old bed 
sheet or piece of plastic with a chair on top. Then he walks away thinking all is secure. 

A table behind a display table, called a “back up table” by most dealers, is an open 
invitation for thieves from all sides. Dealers who leave coins, money pouches or other 
valuables unsecured on their back tables will eventually be ripped off. I have had non- 
numismatic items taken during and after show hours from my backup table. Once I 
complained to security at a major national coin show that items had been removed from 
my back table. I explained that I was one of the last dealers to leave the previous 
evening and one of the first dealers to enter the show the following morning. The 
response from the principal security agent was, “Go complain to one of your dealer 
friends, that is who most likely stole your items. And besides, we have over 400 tables 
to watch, and we can not be everywhere.” 

Most insurance policies will not cover “mysterious” or unexplained theft. Some dealers 
are unaware that if they do not take reasonable precautions expected of a prudent man, 
their insurance policy may not cover the loss. Is leaving a sheet and a chair on top of an 
easily opened glass case, with hundreds of thousands of dollars in coin and currency, 
the action of a prudent man? 

Internal: 

Dealers should keep their coin display cases locked when not showing a coin. 
Sometimes the pull-up lid handles can be removed so a glass suction cup must be used 
to open the case lid. This precaution will not prevent a theft by a professional , but it 
will deter the amateur shoplifter. 
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Be very cautious when helping more than one customer at a time. I can’t tell you how 
many times dealers, myself included, have been “set up” by two or three thieves. One 
will ask to see something while another quickly pockets something else. 

I personally have had coins stolen by palming, switching, dropping on the floor, 
dropping in open purses or shoulder bags, coin reference books, into laps and in the ol 
coat pockets - once even by an old and respected coin collector and former customer. 
But the incident that sticks out most in my mind was when a customer asked if I had a 
high grade 1909- S VDB Lincoln Cent. I then handed the customer what I thought to 
be a beautiful MS65 Red Brown slabbed example. After a looking at the coin, he 
informed me that I had handed him a slabbed 1909 P Lincoln cent, not the 1909 S 
VDB. Sure enough, the previous customer had switched my expensive example for a 
cheap one in the same holder. To this day, I am not sure if the dealer or the customer 
had switched and stolen my coin. 


Currency is a special favorite to drop between pages of books and reference material 
while thieves are looking at it. Just as they do at the tables in Las Vegas, I would insist 
that all coins be keep on top of the table, in clear view at all times. 


Establish an amount that you consider to be an expensive coin, whether it is $100, $500 
or $1,000. Any coins or currency exceeding that amount should be priced on the 
reverse of the coin flip. You do not need to advertise that you carry very valuable coins 
to a potential bandit. 

If you are looking at a dealer’s coin and want to pass on it, be sure to personally give it 
back to him. Do not simply leave it on top of the case for the dealer to get to when he 
has a moment. I have had coins stolen that were previously viewed by good customers 
who simply left the coins on top of the case, assuming I would find them later and 
replace them in my locked case. Coins left on top of a case can be stolen in an instant, 
especially if the dealer is distracted. Few full-time dealers have not had inventory 
stolen this way. 

Be cautious of customers more concerned with you and their surroundings than with the 
coin they have asked to see. Professional shoplifters and pickpockets will almost 
always operate with one or more accomplices. The stolen coin is immediately passed 
from the “lifter” to a “carrier”. With most professional shoplifter teams, the coin is 
passed off from the first “carrier” to even a “second carrier.” If the lifter has used a 
“distracter” there will be nearly always a three-person team working. If you are quick 
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enough to catch the “lifter”, he/she will usually not have the coin on them, when they 
are caught. 

Thieves watch for tables where multiple customers are being helped at once. They feed 
on the knowledge that most dealers are willing to forfeit security for greed. So when 
during a flurry of business they politely ask, “May I see that coin, or possibly those two 
or three coins?” their opportunity to palm one is enhanced. Most dealers hardly even 
look up from their table to acknowledge the thief before handing the coins over. With 
any customer who wants to see more than one coin, count out loud the number you are 
placing on the table, and be sure he or she also counts with you. When the customer is 
finished looking, count the coins out loud as they are returned. 

When a coin is sold, replace it with another coin or a “sold” card as quickly as possible 
to fill the empty space. You can then learn to train your eye to spot open “holes” in 
your cases. Recently in a New York show, a long time regular collector and show 
attendee was caught pocketing a coin. When security personnel had the thief empty his 
pockets, there were additional coins in his pocket stolen from eleven other dealers. The 
amazing part is that not one of the eleven had even known anything was missing. All 
the coins were eventually returned to the rightful owners. It is a sad commentary, but 
unless the coin is a special one, most dealers will never realize when a coin was stolen. 

I have been told or strongly suspect that a number of advanced collectors and some 
dealers are known thieves. I strongly advocate that when a thief is caught, the 
concerned parties prosecute them to the full extent of the law, regardless of the value of 
the stolen coins. Far too often I have seen the exposed thief simply be asked to leave 
the show, only to be seen again at another show in a different city. An interesting note 
that is supported by most police investigators and polygraphs: when a thief is caught 
and confesses, the amount of goods or money they confess to stealing is normally about 
1 0% of the amount actually taken. 

It still never ceases to amaze me how a very intelligent dealer will not think twice about 
letting anyone with a dealer badge have complete access to his inventory and allow him 
to rummage through his case. I know of four well-respected dealers, members of 
numerous organizations, who have been caught stealing and are still attending coins 
shows. 

When you are walking the floor of a show, use a zippered shoulder bag and keep it on 
your shoulder to carry your coins. Some shoulder bags now have internal wire in the 
shoulder straps, to help prevent a “cut and run” purse thief. When you remove it, get 
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into the habit of placing it between your feet. Do not sit at a table, bent over a case, 
studying a coin with your bag behind you or on a chair next to you. If you are using 
wheels to roll your coin case around with you, keep it touching you at all times. If a 
dealer’s table is crowded, making security difficult... wait. If you can t keep your coins 
with you at all times, simply do not take them. 

If you’re a good customer of a respected dealer, and plan to attend a multi-day show, 
ask if you can secure your locked bag at his table for the evening. You can also check 
with the show security as they sometimes offer an overnight secure check-in room for 
show attendees’coins. When offered, armed security personnel always man these. 

All coins, checks and extra cash should be locked in your case and in a locked body bag 
table cover in a secured bourse for the evening. Large amounts of cash should not be 
taken outside the coin show until you are returning home. Taking large amounts of 
cash from the show to dinner or to your hotel room is just plain foolish. If the show’s 
facility is secure enough to leave hundreds of thousands of dollars of rare coins in it, 
then why do some dealers feel insecure about leaving a couple of thousand dollars in 
cash at the same location? It defies logic. 

When possible, use checks with dealers who know you and travelers’ checks for those 
who don’t. Most established dealers will also accept Visa, Master Charge or American 
Express, but you may lose a possible discount on your purchase by using them. Each 
day make a listing of all checks as you receive them and immediately endorse them 
“For Deposit Only.” Should the checks be lost or stolen prior to deposit, this will make 
cashing them more difficult for most thieves. The list should be in a separate location 
from the checks themselves. It is a good idea to routinely use an invoice or receipt and 
note the buyer’s name and method of payment. Towards the end of the show, try to 
keep your cash on hand to a minimum, using extra cash to pay for purchases. If you are 
buying a very expensive coin or collection, ask if the dealer can ship them to you if you 
feel uncomfortable traveling with it. The few extra dollars you pay in shipping is 
negligible. Moreover, sales tax does not apply in some states if the coins are shipped. 
At some major shows, the United States Postal Service has a booth to assist dealers and 
collectors with this security problem. 

I will only make one observation on accepting checks in payment for a purchase. 
Nowhere on the planet are out of town checks, from total strangers, so readily accepted 
by so many naive dealers, than at a coin show. Recently at the FUN show, with a 
willing accomplice, a criminal passed thousands of dollars in phony checks, most 
written in the amount of about $500, to many of the dealers who had set up. Only 
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weeks after the show was the deed discovered, when the flurry of dealers realized the 
same individual had stung all of them. Unless you or another dealer you know 
personally and respect can vouch for the integrity of the buyer, simply offer to ship the 
coins after his/her check clears your bank. 

When you begin to pack at the end of a coin show, avoid any unnecessary 
conversations. Dealers are most vulnerable during this time and any well-meaning 
question or conversation could be an invitation to an observant thief and a potential loss 
for the dealer. For a professional dealer, this is not a good time for lots of warm thank 
you’s and departing good byes. I have personally lost coins when a well-meaning 
customer or dealer talked with me while I was packing to depart a coin show. 

In summary, security is your own personal responsibility. Put your trust in yourself and 
your own mode of operation or Operational Security. If you think that coin show 
security personnel would get into a gun battle and risk their lives to protect you or your 
coins, you might just well think that all people will always agree to every coin’s grade 
or value. A show’s planned security is only a supplement, not a solution to your own 
security and safety at a show. 

One final note, I am often asked which coin shows that have the best security? I have 
set up at an average of 40 shows a year since 1994. During that time, I have seen “the 
good, the bad and the ugly” in show security. Numerous shows have excellent security; 
however, I would rate the following as the “Butternut TEN; The Best of the Best in 
Coin Show Security for the year 2001” . 

1 ■ South Carolina Numismatic Association, Greenville, SC . Security is provided by 
off-duty uniformed South Carolina State Troopers. Security is excellent in and 
out of the facility during setup and breakdown with specialized weapons and 
equipment readily available at closing. Additional physical security measures are 
taken in the evenings. Registration and nametags are required for all attendees. 
The troopers are vigilant keeping an eye on attendees, dealers and their inventory 
during the entire show. 

2. Cleveland Coin Expo. Strongsville, OH . Security is provided by off-duty 
uniformed Strongsville Police. Security is provided in and out of the facility 
during setup and breakdown with specialized weapons and equipment readily 
available. Additional physical security measures on all entrances are taken in the 
evenings. 

3. Long Beach Coin Expo. Long Beach. CA . Security is provided by off-duty Long 
Beach Police with identifiable “Security” jackets. Ample security is provided in 
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and out of the facility during setup and breakdown with numerous plain-clothes 
officers continually working the floor from the moment the show opens until it 
closes. Registration and name tags are required for all attendees. 

4. Texas Numismatic Association. Ft. Worth, TX. Off-duty plain-clothes Euless 
Police provide security. Ample security is provided in and out of the facility 
during setup and breakdown with plain-clothes officers continually working the 
floor from the moment the show opens until it closes. Registration and name 
tags are required for all attendees. In addition, the security supervisor is a 
nationally recognized expert in numismatic thefts. The show normally is held at 
the same location in conjunction with a very large gun show, which would make 
it really difficult for a potential bandit to be successful. 

5. American Numismatic Association, Mid- winter 2001 Convention, Salt Lake^ 

City, UT . Security was provided by off-duty uniformed Salt Lake City Police 
and supplemented by a private security contractor. Security was provided in and 
out of the facility during set up and breakdown. Registration and nametags were 
required for all attendees. A Salt Lake City police officer was named to the 
convention committee and coordinated the event with the city s police force, so 
all were made aware of how valuable the items were at the convention. Salt Lake 
City Police were visible. . .everywhere. In addition, Utah has a concealed weapon 
carry law which allows lawful citizens to be armed nearly everywhere, a right 
that is practiced by most. This security stands out as the best at any ANA show 
that I have attended. 

6. Alabama State Convention, Bessemer, AL . Security is provided by off-duty 
uniformed Bessemer Police. Security is provided in and out of the facility during 
set up and breakdown. Registration and name tags are required for all attendees. 
Security personnel are extra diligent with continual monitoring of the bourse, and 
they do not congregate in a group at the front door or the coffee and donut stand. 

7. Trevose Coin Show. Trevose, PA. Even though it is only a thirty-table, one day 
show, they still use two off-duty plain-clothes Philadelphia police officers to 
provide security. Ample security is provided in and out of the facility during set 
up and breakdown with both plain-clothes officers continually working the floor. 

8. Blue Ridge Numismatic Association. Dalton. GA . Security is provided by off- 
duty uniformed Whitfield County Sheriffs. Security is provided in and out of the 
facility during set up and breakdown. Registration and name tags are required 
for all attendees. 

9. WLSPNEX- White Plains. NY . Plain-clothes off-duty NYPD officers, 
supplemented by uniformed Westchester County Police in the evenings, provide 
security. Security is provided in and out of the facility during set up and 
breakdown. Registration and name tags are required for all attendees. 
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10. Crab State Coin Show , Lanham, MD. Security is provided by a private security 
contractor and supplemented by off-duty uniformed Prince George’s County 
police. Security is vigilant in and out of the facility during set up and 
breakdown. Registration and name tags are required for all attendees. 

This paper is not intended in any way to be a legal or tactical guide. All information is 
from open non-restricted sources. Your thoughts and ideas are always welcome. 
Address them to: Colonel Steven Ellsworth, c/o BUTTERNUT, Post Office Box 498, 
Clifton, Virginia 20124-0498. Web site: www. Butternut, or g E-mail: 
Butternut@Butternut. org 

Col Steven Ellsworth is a highly decorated retired Army Colonel with over 32 years of service. His 
many assignments include serving in the Army's elite Special Forces or Green Berets, as a Ranger and 
as a Pathfinder. He has had assignments as a Physical, Intelligence and Communication Security 
Inspector. He has received specialized training in anti-terrorist, physical, intelligence and personal 
protective security. He currently is a full time coin dealer and collector and serves as the ANA 's 
Regional Coordinator of the Mid-Atlantic Region. 


ANNOUNCEMENT REGARDING COIN ENVELOPES 

I have been providing coin envelopes in heavy-duty paper for the past 25 years. I 
am currently out of stock, and upon attempting to reorder them, I am shocked at 
the high prices I am being quoted. What used to be an investment of $1600-1700 
now has increased to $3000 for the same quantity. This in unaffordable for me. 
And even if I could afford this price, I have to ask— are collectors willing to pay 
one-and-one-half to two times more than the current (old) prices? 

If someone else wants to carry on this project, he should contact me. 

Lighter weight coin envelopes are currently available from several sources at 
much lower prices. 


Rod Burress 
(513) 771-0696 
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Oh No - Not Another One! 

Steve Carr and Rex Phillips 


The Johnson County Numismatic Society 
has its annual show the third weekend in October. 
About 50 dealers set up at the show and traffic is 
usually fairly steady. Lots of coins are bought and 
sold. There is usually a fairly strong showing of 
coppers, with most dealers having at least a few 
large or half cents. Most years, several 1793 large 
cents can be found at the show, usually Wreath 
cents. 

STEVE: Since I was in charge of exhibits, 

I got to the show early. Well, at least that’s my 
“legitimate” excuse. I really wanted to see what 
coppers were available before someone else had 
a chance to snatch them up. After I got the 
exhibits area arranged, I started my search for 
coppers. The first dealer I came to was Rex 
Phillips, who runs Oakwood Coins, and is an EAC 
member. Rex sets up at the local monthly show 
and his stock had not changed in the last couple 
weeks. He had an 1800 S-211 in a SEGS slab. 
But I had already seen that coin and there was 
surely something new to find at the show. I was 
about to move on when Rex told me about the 
1793 Liberty Cap cent he had. 

REX: This was the first 1793 Liberty Cap 
cent I have had. The coin was consigned to me, 
but I was a little suspicious about it. I tried 
attributing it, but the coin didn't match any of the 
known varieties. So, I sent it off for grading and 
authentication. When it came back in a PCI slab, I 
thought it might be authentic. 

STEVE: The ’93 Liberty Cap was in a PCI 
red holder, graded “AG 3, surface damage.” The 
damage was certainly man made - scratches, 
some heavy, over most of the coin surfaces. The 
reverse was heavily scratched, particularly from 
the center of the coin and right. These scratches 
obliterated all the letters, numbers, and devices 
from most of the reverse. There were also some 
fair sized edge dents at 6 and 12 o'clock, visible 
mostly from the obverse. Of course, the edge was 
not visible. I looked at the coin and decided it was 
attributable. The reverse was clear from the 
fraction through the word UNITED. Even the circle 
dentils showed in this area. The date, LIBERTY, 
and Liberty’s outline were all clear. I made a quick 
run back home for my Noyes book (Noyes, William 
C., United States Large Cents - 1793-1814 , 
Bloomington, MN: Litho Technical Services, 1991) 
to see what Rex had. 

! returned to the show, book in hand, and 
checked the coin. Nothing matched. The closest 
match was an S-12 (orS-15) because the two 
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1793 Liberty Cap cent in PCI holder 



Reverse side of PCI holder 
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lower leaves on the left wreath were separate. But the obverse didn't match anything - LIBERTY 
was too widely spaced and the date digits looked fatter that those in the Noyes pictures. Liberty’s 
profile didn t look quite right and the lowest leaf overlapped the wreath stem, unlike any known 
variety. I thought, "Could this be a new variety?" 

I started to get a little excited at this point. Could a new variety of ’93 Liberty Cap really 
make its appearance at a show in Kansas City? But more than half of me was suspicious. All the 
known ’93 Liberty Cap dies had similarly shaped letters and numbers. Those on this coin were 
definitely different. 

REX: We talked for a while about this coin being a new variety. I don’t think either of us 
felt comfortable saying that it was. I was still a little suspicious about the consignor, who also had 
a 1796 silver dollar in similar condition. I knew reproductions both of these coins had been made 
by the Gallery Mint. Then I said, "Could this be a Gallery Mint piece?" 

STEVE: When Rex asked if the 
coin might be a Gallery Mint 
reproduction, it cleared the air for me. A 
Gallery Mint piece made a certain 
amount of sense. It would explain the 
discrepancies between this coin and the 
known dies used for ’93 Liberty Caps 
But it was slabbed! I had a Gallery Mint 
reproduction in my briefcase and 
brought it out. Nothing matched the coin 
in the PCI slab. By now, it was late 
afternoon, so the investigation would 
have to be continued the next day. 

REX: I was pretty convinced this 
was a Gallery Mint reproduction, but it 
did not match Steve’s example. Of 
course, the Gallery Mint used more than 
one die to make their reproductions and 
this coin may have been struck from 
different dies 

STEVE: After dinner that 

evening, I remembered that John Wright 
had done an article in Penny Wise 
several years ago about a coin that was 
thought to be a newly discovered S-15 or a new variety. It turned out to be a Gallery Mint piece, 
altered and aged I dug through mv old Penny Wise issues and found the article, "A New S-15 
or a New Variety?" in the March 15, 1998 issue. Sure enough, the reverse on this coin matched 
the example pictured in the middle on the right side of page 77 The lowest leaf overlapped the 
wreath stem. This coin was another Gallery Mint piece, this time in a PCI red slab! I showed the 
article to Rex the next morning 

REX: Overnight, I had decided this coin was a Gallery Mint reproduction. When Steve 
came in the next morning with his issue of Penny Wise. I looked at the pictures he showed me. 
This was definitely a Gallery Mint piece. My wife, Cindy, identified the obverse as the "crude" one 
pictured in the upper left corner of page 77 I let Steve borrow the coin to take some pictures 

STEVE: It looks like there is more than just one of these out there. BEWARE! This 
example even fooled a certification service. How many more are out there? And with another 
coin, the 1796 silver dollar, possibly being a Gallery Mint reproduction, collectors of other series 
should also BEWARE. 

In his article, John Wright said four obverse and four reverse dies were used to strike the 
Gallery Mint reproductions Only three of each side are pictured in his article. Does someone 
have a picture of the other obverse and reverse? I think a photo reference of these four in one 
place may become a necessity for collectors of early cents. While I love mv Gallery Mint 
reproductions, I wonder when some of their 1794s, 1796s, and 1799s will appear in slabs'? 
Perhaps this information should be posted on the EAC website. 


Obverse, 1 793 GMM Liberty Cap cent - the 
picture is somewhat fuzzy because of light 
reflection on the plastic slab. 
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REX: As the show ended, I was 
undecided what to do with this “coin.” It 
is still the property of the consignor. At 
least I now know what it is. 

The example mentioned in John 
Wright’s article was returned to the 
selling dealer. The present whereabouts 
of that example are unknown. This 
example, in a slab no less, may also be 
out in the market in the future. Again, 
BEWARE if you are buying any type 
coin that the Gallery Mint has 
reproduced. You never know when a 
deceptive alteration may have been 
made. 



The photographs of this 
example were taken by Rex Phillips and 
Mark McWherter, also an EAC member. 
Thanks, guys. You did a very creditable 
job photographing this example, despite 
the horrible light conditions. 


Reverse, 1 793 GMM Liberty Cap cent - note 
the lower left leaf that overlaps the wreath 
stem. Both “I” and “T” are dotted by dentils. 


★ 


I REMEMBER WHEN 
Chuck Heck 

I started collecting coins in 1956 when I was not quite eight years old. I was 
fascinated. So many things to collect--so many things to learn about. My Great Aunt 
(Aunt Yetta) gave me a small silver, oval-shaped jewelry box filled with the 
unbelievable— two cent pieces, three cent pieces, fractional currency, Barber coins, 
etc., etc. Before my Aunt, my Dad had given me his collection-Flying Eagles, thick 
white Indian Head pennies, and two very worn large cents-1835 and 1841. (Yes, I 
still have them.) 

But the coin that really made me dizzy with delight was a very worn British 
farthing of 1749. My very first colonial coin! The stories that I conjured up in my head 
about that coin!: It came to New York with a British soldier during the French and 
Indian War. It was one of the few coins that escaped the Bloody Pond Massacre 
outside Fort William Henry in Lake George in 1757. It circulated in Fort Edward and 
Albany for several years and eventually made its way to the Van Cortland Mansion in 
the Bronx, as payment for some provisions sometime during the American Revolution. 
The coin stayed in New York City for the next century-and-a-half, when it was acquired 
by my Grandfather, and put away into his coin collection— to be passed on in turn to my 
Dad-and eventually to me. What a beautiful dream! 
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That was my first taste of true colonial coins. It forged my deep desire to collect 
anything from that fascinating American colonial period. This became the only era that 
I enjoyed studying in my history classes. So imagine my amazement when looking 
over the case in Lang’s Coin Shop on 114th Street off Jamaica Avenue in Queens, 
when I saw two 1787 Connecticut cents. This was 1958-1 was not quite 10 years old- 
and the coins were priced at $5 and $7.50. 

I had never spent more than 10 cents on any coin; so $5 and $7.50 were 
beyond belief. But I came up with a plan. I had about $1.50 saved in my piggy bank- 
daily soda during lunch was ten cents-so, I was good at math!— fifty cents per week, for 
seven more weeks (or 35 sodas)— and BINGO! The five dollar coin was mine! 

As soon as I had the $5 saved, I hatched the second part of my plan— how to get 
to 1 14th Street by myself without getting grounded for life by Mom or Dad. (Now, if we 
have any young readers of PWV, I do NOT recommend that you try this.) This is a story 
of when I was young and stupid (I know, I know-now I’m old and stupid), but you see, I 
went to Catholic school. The teachers were quite strict and always watching— except 
during the one-hour lunch and play time in our open school yard. On a beautiful fall 
day, I quickly snuck out of our play-yard, ran up 87th Street to Jamaica Avenue, and 
jumped on the J train to 1 14th Street. Old man Lang was puffing on his cigar as usual 
and could not understand why I wouldn’t buy the better coin for $7.50. I bought the $5 
coin, raced back to catch a train, ran back down 87th Street, nobody in the school yard 
(YIKES!), ran into my building, up two flights of stairs, and became the last kid to walk 
into my classroom from lunch. I MADE IT!!! Of course, I was sweating like a pig— but I 
made it. 

For weeks, I would carry that coin in its stapled holder and just stare at it. What 
was its story, I wondered? 

Over the years, I affectionately named that coin “My Hooky Coin” for obvious 
reasons. It was my favorite coin next to my Dad’s coin. As I became older and 
learned about EAC, the Miller book and the 1975 EAC catalog, I tried to attribute the 
piece. My attribution as M33.10-W6 (an R7+) was confirmed by my good friend Dave 
Palmer, who is a true “nut-ball” on the Connecticut coppers. As some of you my recall, 
Dave, John Cloutier, and Walter Reed are totally responsible for my reincarnation into 
collecting 1794 large cents. I am proud to own some beautiful 1794’s from Dave’s 
original collection, so it seemed fitting and appropriate that “My Hooky Coin” join some 
of his old friends and teammates in the extensive Dave Palmer collection. Every few 
months, I hear from the little guy— he’s happy with his little round buddies— and I’m 
happy, too-especialiy about the way I acquired him. 

All this makes me remember another story-but that will have to wait until next 

time. 


************* 
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A COMMENTARY CONCERNING THE RARITY OF LARGE CENTS 

Q. David Bowers 


Lots of Red Herrings in the Numismatic Sea 

In the writer’s opinion — and it is just an opinion — 
there is yet study to be made as to the actual availability 
of various dates of large copper cents 1793-1857. 

The present commentary is simply food for thought: 

• The mintage figure red herring: Each year the An- 
nual Report of the Director of the Mint (titles vary) in- 
cluded the production of copper cents for a given calen- 
dar year. However, as R.W. Julian has demonstrated for 
some provable instances (e.g.. copper half cents of the 
1820s and early 1830s), mintage figures can be errone- 
ous. Moreover, and very important, the Mint kept old 
dies on hand until they broke or wore out, this being re- 
gardless of the date they bore. Accordingly, many mint- 
age figures are completely meaningless as a key to both 
the number of cents made bearing a given date and the 
number of cents of a given date existing today. 

• The overdate red herring: It is correct that em- 
ployees of the Mint encountered dies with a given date, 
such as 1818. and m 1819 brought such a die up-to-date 
for current use by overdating it as 1819/8. This is a fa- 
mous red herring for researchers, as in the past (not as 
much now), it led some people to believe that mintage 
figures are indeed accurate, for old dies were over- 
dated— and, accordingly, all cents struck in 1819, per 
this example, were dated either 1819/8 or 1819. • How- 
ever. there are many provable instances in American nu- 
mismatics of the practice of simply using dies on hand, 
regardless of date. A famous example is that of the 1795- 
dated $5 gold half eagle with the Heraldic Eagle reverse 
design that did not even exist in 1795; the reverse die was 
made several years after 1795 and thus it follows that the 
1795-dated coin could not have been minted in 1795. It is 
believed to have been struck in 1798, and, accordingly, 
its production was probably (but who knows?) included 
in the 1798 Mint Report. • As to why certain dies were 
overdated and others were not. the answer is not known. 
There are some instances in which dies already hardened 
and used to strike “perfect” date coins were later over- 
dated. In the vast majority of instances, overdated dies 
seem to be dies that were never used in “perfect date 
form, but were overdated before they were first put into 
the press. 

• The auction catalogue red herring: A quick and 
popular way to judge rarity is to simply list appearances 
of a given large copper cent or other coin based upon its 
appearance in auction catalogues. The problem with this 
is that high-grade and rare coins are over-represented. As 
an example (although this is theoretical; we haven t 
wasted our time doing so), we imagine that, per auction 
catalogue appearances, EF, AU, and Mint State 1836 


cents are more “common” than those in G and VG grade. 
Similarly. Mint State 191 9-D Lincoln cents are more 
common than those graded G-4. You get the idea. 

• The certification red herring: A new little fishie in 
the numismatic sea is the certification report. Again, as 
in auction catalogues, rare and high-grade coins tend to 
be over-represented. The PCGS Population Report. Oc- 
tober 2002, yields this information for the 1841 cent: 37 
graded totally, divided as: VG to VF: 4 coins. EF-40: 4. 
EF-45: 4, AU-50: 3, AU-53: 3, AU-55: 1. AU-58: 1. 
MS-60: 1, MS-61: none, MS-62: 4, MS-63: 4. MS-64: 
6, and MS-65: 2. • Accordingly, this is a true statement. 
“According to PCGS data for certified com. the most 
common grade for 1841 is MS-64, with six known. MS- 
60 coins, of which one has been certified, are six times 
rarer, and any worn coin from VG to VF is at least halt 
again as rare as an MS-64." Of course, this seems obvi- 
ous and silly, but quite a bit of “research” is predicated 
on such numbers. 

• The attrition red herring: Over a long period of 
years, large copper cents placed into circulation disap- 
peared, were melted, or otherwise became lost. Those 
that did stay in circulation became worn, steadily, year 
after year. Although this is not an estimate at all. it may 
be, for purposes of discussion, that of a given 50.000 
cents coined with the date 1794, just 1,000 coins survive 
today, but of a given 50,000 coins from the much larger 
mintage of 1855, perhaps 2,000 to 3,000 survive today. 
Also, the average grade for a surviving 1794 may be G 
or VG, whereas for the 1855 it is likely to be EF (again, 
for reasons of numismatic value, auction reports and 
certification data are of no help in this regard). 

• Trying to figure it out: The preceding opinions 
given, the writer suggests that it might be an interesting 
exercise to try to determine the relative rarity of certain 
dates (as an example, the writer considers 1 823 to be far 
more elusive than do many other cent enthusiasts) and 
average surviving grade. 

One way to do this, at least in a small way, is to 
study the field of surviving counterstamped large copper 
cents. These were generally saved by numismatists and 
others (a few) because of the markings they bear, with 
grade not being important. These were extracted from 
groups and hoards and were collected by the early 1 860s 
(even appearing in Woodward sales). Thus, if today 200 
examples of copper cents counterstamped DR. G.G 
WILKINS could be located, a fairly good distribution 
would present itself of dates of large copper cents gener- 
ally available in circulation in the late 1850s and their 
grades. 

Any other ideas'/ 

************* 
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1794 Quiz 

Chuck Heck 

Yes all you EAC'ers - back by popular demand is the 1794 quiz. It was started 
by Bob Schuman back in the 1970's and now being resurrected by me in the 
2000's. "What," you ask, "could possibly be covered that has not been before?" 
Well, probably not a damn thing. I just feel that it's time to look through those old 
books again to bring out the numismatist in all of us. 

So write your answers down and mail them to Chuck Heck, PO Box 298, 
Bohemia, NY 1 1716 or e-mail me at: CharlesHeck@msn.com. The results will 
be tabulated in the January 2003 PW with total anonymity to all participants 
except the winner. First prize is Walter Husak's entire collection of 1794 Large 
Cents. Thank you, Walt, for your generosity!!!! (Just a joke, Walt) 

1 . In the John W. Adams Collection fixed price list, which color photo (from 
the hardcover library edition) is labeled incorrectly by lot number? 

2. What famous collector bought the entire set of Edouard Frossard 1794 
Large Cents at an auction in 1884? 

3. Pertaining to question #2, what did that collector pay for Frossard's set? 

4. What is the name of the collector who privately purchased the Norman 
Stack collection of 1794 Large Cents? 

5. Which 1794 NC did C. Douglas Smith discover? 

6. Who is the person that discovered the 1794 NC-9? Hint: A major LC 
dealer from the 1970's. 

7. In 1869, Dr. Edward Maris authored a 15 page booklet that listed 39 
varieties of 1794 Large Cents known to him. How many copies were printed? 

8. In 1982, the ANA gave the "Best of Show" award to a collection of 1794 
Large Cents. Who was the owner of that collection? 

9. About one month before his death, what did Homer Downing do to his 
1794 Large Cents? 

10. Walter Breen had a famous dream about the S-48 Starred Reverse. He 
dreamt that another 1794 reverse die was altered to produce the Starred 
Reverse. Which other reverse die was this? 
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ANOTHER EAC CRUCIVERBALIST CHALLENGE 

John M. Ward 


ACROSS 

1 With 5, 8, 41 , and 66 across, 
theme of this puzzle 
5 See 1 across 
8 See 1 across 

12 Rtrmnt instrmnts 

13 Least-resisted route? 

15 Ursa 

1 6 Cans, esp. in Britain 

17 Fertilizer component 

18 "All in work" 

19 Deceased CPA author 

22 bianco: Sp. polar bear 

23 Whimsical debt note 

24 Summer drink 

25 Cubs' Sammy and relatives 
27 Watched secretly 

29 Anecdotal collection 
32 "Bom in the " 

34 The late Landers 

35 Wife: Latin 

36 The Sheldon of half cents 

41 See 1 across 

42 Tokyo once 

43 Queue homonym 

44 "The and only..." 

45 Federal oblig. issue 
47 Easily broken 

51 R. Bryan , Canadian 

researcher 

52 Boob or lout 

54 Anagram for fed 

55 Latest author on this subject 
59 Agenda things 

61 Charles Lamb 

62 "Get a of this!" 

63 Washer cycle 

64 Greater than peccadilloes 

65 A dainty food 

66 See 1 across 

67 Antibodies 

68 British WWII 9-mm weapon 

DOWN 

1 N02 groups: abbrev. 

2 Musical passage 

3 Orange tropical fruit 

4 Common Latin infinitive 

5 Very expensive wine brand 

6 DEA folks, slangily 

7 Dieted severely 

8 Islamic pilgrimage: var. 

9 Partly open 

10 Mryna of early filmdom 

1 1 Alan Greenspan is its chairman 

14 Laughing derisively 

1 5 Like Leo 

20 Charlotte 

21 Utopian, in the early days 

26 A parental sister 



28 Word of mouth 

29 Something to grind? 

30 Partner of neither 

31 deco 

33 One striped safari sight 

35 Opposite of unter 

36 Logical start 

37 Franklin to his friends 

38 Opp.ofWSW 

39 Comestibles 

40 Bath sponge: var. 

45 Uptight 

46 Riding at a natural pace 

48 Not ashore 

49 Think creatively 

50 Type of jar 

53 Collect a la Bill Weber 

55 Nevada's second city 

56 City in SW Russia 

57 552 AD 

58 Games between Cards 
Giants 
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If some of the weird answers 
elicited groans or worse, the 
infrequent letters in some of 
the theme names caused me ser- 
ious problems: two W's, two Y's, 
and one J. The same problem is 
found in this current puzzle. 
Bear with me (almost a subtheme) 
on this new one. It seems that 
EAC-related names are heavy on 
R6 and R7 consonants. Next time 
around: Colonials. 


SOLUTION TO PREVIOUS PUZZLE 
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TWO SHORT PIECES 
Walter Reed 

I. Now It’s No Respect for Me 

A couple of years ago (in P-W #196), my friend S-291 told you he felt like he got 
no respect. . .that the odd years of Classic Head coins got all the respect and the even 
years-well, you know. Those of you that read the item seemed to take heed. At that 
time, S-291 in the Early Date Report held the lowest number of coins reported in the 
Classic Head series of varieties-and that includes S-280, S-286, and S-287 (the 
tough odd-year coins). Well, you dinosaur hunters must have looked under rocks for 
the hidden S-29Ts, because S-291 can no longer say that he’s low man on the totem 
pole-1, S-285, find myself holding that title of no respect. I, the lowly S-285, with only 
81 coins in 156 collections of over 20,000 coins altogether. The S-291 now has 87 of 
his brothers in that report. You have looked for him and ignored me! (Just as you’ve 
looked for S-287, with 122 brothers recorded, and S-280, with 118.) So please keep 
an eye out and bring home some of my brothers. 

Thank you. 

S-285. 

P.S.: This all started when I received a Chris McCawley fixed price list. In it was 
a VF+ S-285 which I call A+++. While waiting for the coin to come by mail, I looked at 
everything I could find on the S-285. My Early Date Report gave me the numbers, but 
other sources told me more. Did you know that the 1810 S-285 is the last coin among 
the Early Date cents to be struck with a cud? I didn’t! The McCawley coin had this 
small cud. By 1810 the U.S. Mint was getting more sophisticated, and if a cud came 
up-out with the die! 
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As for me, I like cuds on nice coins. Have you ever been to a coin show with a 
collector friend where you pick up a large cent with a cud? He looks over your 
shoulder and says, “Wow-look at that cud!” It gives the coin more personal ity. There 
are people who can see a coin 10 feet away with a particular cud and give you its 
Sheldon number! Anyway, thanks again, Chris. 

II. Check It Out 

It was a day when I had some free time, so I took out my Sheldons. Picking out 
all the 1800’s, I find them the hardest to attribute-which makes it fun! (Look twice-it 
may be an N.C.!) When I got to my S-206, I had to look closely. It has the same 
obverse as the S-205 but has some recut hair in the lower curl. The reverses of the S- 
205 and S-206 are extremely close. You have to recognize each by die breaks and a 
few other things. Sheldon in Penny Whimsy goes into much detail about the reverse 
die breaks on the S-206. Noyes’ Big Green Book said the same thing, and added 
collectible die states that are only minor added cracks. 

Now along comes the Walter Breen Encyclopedia of E arly LI.S. Cent s, which 
describes three die states for the S-206. Number one has reverse die breaks from the 
base of CA through the ribbon and down through the 00. My S-206 has no die break 
in that area or any other part of the reverse. Everything else says it is an S-206. It is a 
nice 25+ detail coin-net 15 by my count, clear as can be. 

I showed this coin to another copper collector who at one time collected only die 
states of 1800 to 1803 (and he had many of them!). He knows more about coins that I 
will ever know even if I live to be 100. Many of you know him and would agree with 
me. His name is John Cloutier, my Mentor and friend. He spots clash marks and die 
breaks on low grade coins that I don’t see until he points them out. Looking at my S- 
206, he agreed that it has no breaks on the reverse. 

Has anyone out there seen this before? If so, please give me a call at (631) 427-7418. 

Editor’s Note : 

As I finished editing these pieces of Walter’s for publication, I was struck by a 
particular implication of his observations: since coins with dramatic cuds are, indeed, 
seen as having “more personality,” one can occasionally stumble across an equally 
rare perfect die state for a comparative ‘song’. I’d cite the example of two coins from 
my own die state set of 1801-2-3, sold in the 1999 EAC Sale: lot 251, an S-222 with 
the huge cud at NIT, ex-CDS, HH, and REN, variously graded between VG-7 and F-15 
in its three appearances between 1988 and 1999, which sold for $950; and lot 254, an 
S-225 in the perfect early die state of the obverse, a ‘no problems” F-15, which sold for 
$265. Now I, too, had paid a stiff additional premium for the S-222 as compared to the 
S-225. And yet, as die states, the two are of comparable extreme rarity! For those of 
you who are aficionados of “perfect” coins, there may be an opportunity here. 


************* 
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ALWAYS LOOK! 

Jon Lusk 


ALWAYS LOOK. That should be a collector's motto. I was visiting one of the world's 
great antique markets, Reinninger's in Adamstown, PA. I call it one of the greatest because it 
has the kind of stuff" that my wife Sally and I like. There were a few coin dealers there, two of 
which had small 6 1806, with stems, half cents, neither of which was the really rare one. 
(Shucks) Two boxes of coins on the counter top at one of the dealers caught my attention. The 
first had a sign that said "10/$1" but it had modern, small, lightweight foreign coins in it. The 
"high priced" box, marked 25 cents each, seemed to have interesting things, so I started pawing 
through it, Now, you understand that Sally told me of a dream she had where I cherried the 
remaining half cent variety I needed at just such a place. I personally think that she has ulterior 
motives for such wishful thinking - namely, I won't have to spend as much on a little piece of 
copper as I might on a car! 

Some old interesting (bad condition) copper coins came under scrutiny, especially one 
that was the size of a quarter. Now this "jewel" had about 20% of the obverse left. The top of a 
head and the letters BERTY. That was all! Well, it wasn't quite all of the features one could see 
. . . the scratched and gouged/tattooed "W" across the entire part of the obverse that was worn 
away was "noticeable" too. The reverse was a worn, but a nice clean G4. Upon examination 
for diagnostics I noticed the "cross-eyed" zeros of 1/200. That got my interest up. Well, at least 
I could nail the reverse and maybe by using the overlay feature of NumiStudy I could get the 
obverse as well. So 25 cents later, I had an experiment in my pocket. 

The story ends without my needing to use NumiStudy, because ERTY has this beautiful 
crack running through their tops. It's not a very clean, straight break, but has little distinctive 
bumps and turns. Other than being able to see an 04 on the coin, it has a perfect, 100% 
identifiable, diagnostic. It is an 1804 C2 (Manley state 2) half cent. About the 13th one known! 
Probably the worst one, but sill the second rarest half cent variety, and for 25 cents no less! 

It may well represent the largest multiplier ever of an American copper coin between its 
buy and sell price. For sold it will be. I already own this variety and I feel strongly that one 
should not hold multiple examples of R6's and up (maybe R5’s as well). It's just not good for the 
hobby. So, the next EAC sale, or earlier if someone really can't wait, this "beauty" will be in a 
new home. This makes the second R6/R7 I've found in a junk box. I know the junkers can be 
"ugly", but you never know what you might find! 

************* 


MAKING SENSE 

John D. Wright 

This is the year that George III of England dies. During his reign "Farmer George" has lost an 
empire in American and founded another in India and Australia. He is succeeded by the Prince 
Regent as George IV, who has been performing the duties of King since George III went blind 
and "totally 'round the bend" nine years before, when his favorite daughter Amelia died. George 
III has spent the past nine years wandering the palace grounds "talking to the trees". The new 
King fails in his attempt to prevent his wife Caroline from being titled as Queen. 

In London the "Cato Street conspirators" are apprehended, tried, and executed The group had 
prepared to plant a bomb to kill the British Cabinet. 
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On the island of Melos a Greek peasant opens a cave in which he finds an armless statue 
dating to the second century AD. The "Aphrodite of Melos" is today known as the Venus de 
Milo. 

A revolution in Spain forces restoration of the Spanish Constitution and an end to the Spanish 
Inquisition, which has claimed the lives of millions of "Jews, heretics, and witches" worldwide 
over the last 340 years. 

The first Christian missionaries arrive in Honolulu from New England. They will establish 
churches and schools and will completely "reform" the Polynesian culture to their own image 
within a decade. 

Nathaniel Palmer, an American seal-hunter discovers Antarctica. The Palmer Peninsula will be 
named for its discoverer. 

Edwin James becomes the first man to climb Pike's Peak, but he fails in his attempt to have the 
mountain renamed for himself. 

Indiana University and the city of Indianapolis are founded this year as the state of Indiana 
continues to fill with counties from the bottom, like a bucket filling with water. 

A new variant of soccer is played for the first time in the United States. Called "ballown", it will 
later be known as "American football". 

"The U.S. Pharmacopoeia" is first published this year. This list of government-approved 
medical drugs and tests for purity will eventually become the precursor of the Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA). 

The lover of historical trivia will have guessed the year by now. If you have not yet done so, the 
following better-known events of this year should answer that question. 

Federal homestead land prices are dropped from $2 to $1 .25 per acre, while eliminating credit 
terms. The Government is trying to increase land sales to farmers while getting out of the 
business of repossessing failed farms for non-payment. The "Land Act" triggers a land- 
speculation boom that benefits rich speculators and does nothing to benefit needy farmers, who 
can no more afford $100 full for 80 acres than they could the previous $80 down. 

The report of a U.S. Army exploring expedition to the Nebraska Territory labels it as "a great 
American desert, like the Sahara of northern Africa". Today this is part of the largest wheat- 
growing region in the world. 

James Monroe is re-elected President by an electoral vote of 231 to one. The single opposing 
voter states "Only George Washington should have the honor of a unanimous election". Four of 
the first five Presidents have been Virginians. 

Maine, which was separated from Massachusetts last year, is admitted as the twenty-third state. 
As part of the "Missouri Compromise", Missouri will be admitted as a slave state next year. The 
debate on slavery is so rancorous that Thomas Jefferson likens it to "a fire bell in the night". 
Many are concerned that this issue may tear the country apart, possibly leading to open 
hostilities or even war. 

The population of our country approaches ten million, an increase of thirty percent in ten years. 
Five of every six Americans are farmers. Our largest cities are New York at 124,000 and 
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Philadelphia at 113,000, including "one Negro slave". These counts do not include 1.8 million 
black slaves in the Southern states. California, still a part of Mexico, includes 20,000 Native 
American slaves. 

The "Mayflower of Liberia" sails from New York carrying eighty-six free blacks, bound for a 
colony of freed slaves in Sierra Leon, Africa. This colony will grow into the country of Liberia, 
whose capital Monrovia is named for the U.S. President. The colonization of Africa by free 
American blacks has been a hotly debated issue recently, opposed by many Southern 
slaveowners and by many free blacks who see it as "exile from America, the land of our birth". 

The re-election of James Monroe, the Land Act, and the Missouri Compromise are the historic 
defining events of 1820 (from our U.S. -centric view). During this year the U.S. mint in 
Philadelphia struck about 6.5 million coins in five denominations. Almost three of every four of 
these were cents. For every quarter dollar struck this year there were two half eagles, six half 
dollars, eight dimes, and thirty-five coper cents. 

Each of the five 1820 denominations comes with large and small dates, and the cent and half 
dollar come with 1820 cut over 1819. The overdates command a nominal premium in both 
denominations. 

The 4.4 million cents struck this year are known in fifteen die combinations, struck from fourteen 
pairs of dies. The one mule anomaly was likely struck in 1822 or 1823 in the mad scramble for 
old useable cent dies during this period. A few Proofs are known of at least four varieties of 
1820 cents. 

Cents of 1820 break easily into three general classes based on characteristics of the date. 
Overdate 1 820's show a 1 behind the 2 and rarely any traces of a 9 at the 0. Overdates come 
with either large or small date (N1, or N2, 3). Large-date 1820's have a club-top 2 (with two 
exceptions: N1, N9) and a large 0. Small-date 1820's have an ornate 2 with a curled loop 
inside its top and a smaller 0. In general, large-date 1820 cents have oversize berries on the 
reverse wreath, while small-date 1820's have much smaller berries. Only one 1820 cent variety 
is scarce - the large date with tiny berries (N14). 

One variety of 1820 cent is quite common from the Randall Hoard - a cache of one or more 
kegs of mint state cents of 1816-1820 unearthed during post-Civil War Reconstruction. The 
hoard-variety 1820 (N13) has a conspicuous near-complete ring crack through the date and all 
stars. It is normally seen crisp, with finely-cut die details and wonderful lustre. This makes it a 
perfect type-collector's coin and a favorite of the slabbers. 

************* 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Ron Manley writes, 

I have reservations about some of the preliminary recommendations for the half cent section of 
the Red Book. I will be as specific as possible and outline these below. 

I think Mark's recommendation to list two separate Red Book varieties for 1794 is excellent, as 
these are both distinct and readily available to collectors. In addition, the proposed listings for 
1795 are also quite satisfactory in my view. However, I do not believe the 1796 "Dr. Edwards" 
struck copy should be formally listed as a Red Book variety any more than the modern GMM 
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struck reproductions. The 1796 Edwards copy is practically unobtainable - I think I've seen only 
one specimen for sale at public auction in the past decade. Such listings will only cause 
heartache for any collector hoping to form a complete Red Book variety set. Unlike the 
unofficial 181 1 restrike, it used no official Mint dies. 

For the 1797 half cents, I propose that the listings be modified as follows: 1797 All kinds; 1797 
1 above 1; plain edge 1797, normal head; plain edge 1797, low head. This format lists the 
1797s by obverse design, rather than by edge design (as Mark has proposed). In my view. Red 
Book listings for the rare 1797 lettered edge and exceedingly rare 1797 gripped edge varieties 
should be deleted— period. The 1797 low head would then be priced for the plain edge variety. 
If the committee believes they should be maintained as Red Book varieties, I suggest all three 
be listed as "low head" varieties (i.e., 1797, low head, plain edge; 1797, low head, lettered edge; 
1797, low head, gripped edge). 

Moving along, I see no reason to list two Red Book varieties for either 1803 or 1811. 
Differences are quite minor for these. Requiring two varieties for each date would result in 
enormous price pressure on the 1811 varieties in particular and cause significant collector 
frustration. Surely that is not a goal of our committee? I also see little reason to continue listing 
the unofficial 1811 restrike (no pricing data was listed in the 2002 edition for it). It is such a rare 
and expensive issue that only the most experienced collectors would conceivably encounter 
one. 

That brings me now to the Classic Head type - and, with apology, the general issue of 
mintages. It seems that many (perhaps most) beginning collectors and smaller dealers are 
unaware that the "Quan. Minted" figures posted in the Red Book for the years 1793-1836 are 
generally only the numbers reported struck each year by the Mint Director in his Annual 
Reports. These quantities generally do not reflect the true number of coins struck bearing each 
date (mintages for later dates are believed accurate). It seems this important piece of 
information should, in some way, be made clear in the Red Book. Most of the Red Book 
mintages for early coppers are undoubtedly wrong - some significantly so. For example, the 
number of 1803-dated half cents struck was certainly far more than 92,000 - this number does 
not even include the mintage from the 1803 C4 variety struck in 1805. If it is desired to include 
estimates, Bill Eckberg has published them for half cents in Penny-Wise . If we continue using 
misleading official mintages, it should be made clear that these were not the number struck 
bearing a particular date. Either way, a problem exists with the current Red Book mintages for 
1831-1835 half cents. Until about 1830, the reported mintages for early coppers in the Mint 
Director's Annual Reports were identical to the mintages officially delivered. We now know that 
the 2,200 half cents reported by the Mint Director for 1831 were never officially delivered nor 
were 120,000 of the half cents he reported for 1833-1836 (dated 1832-1835). You large cent 
guys aren't off the hook since nearly a million large cents included in Mint Reports from this time 
period were never delivered — and evidently were never struck! Why and how this major snafu 
with Mint records occurred is not known. This committee should not be perpetuating false and 
inaccurate mintage data. 

Getting back to specifics . . . The Red Book lists values for the "1831 Original" in EF-40, MS- 
60, and Proof-63. There is considerable doubt as to whether any 1831 -dated half cents were 
struck for circulation - although many survivors are worn. R.W. Julian considers the reported 
mintage for this year "trial strikes", not business strikes, and believes most were melted at the 
Mint (again, no half cents were officially delivered in 1831). By analogy, the 1856 copper-nickel 
pattern (or trial strikes), often referred to as Judd-17, are commonly cataloged (or slabbed) as 
proofs. Most of these also show circulation wear. Whether 1831 Originals are considered 
proofs or trial strikes, the Red Book listings for them should be Proof-40 (not EF-40) and Proof- 
63 and the MS-60 listing should be deleted. 
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The Red Book mintage figures for 1832-1835 half cents were revised (I believe) beginning with 
the 1993 edition after R.W. Julian showed that the correct mintage for these years totaled 
693,000 half cents (the number officially delivered), not 813,000 (the number totaled in Mint 
Reports for 1833-1836). However, the current mintages listed for 1832 (51,000) and 1833 
(103,000) are not official mintages, are erroneous, and should be deleted. My research has led 
me to conclude that the 154,000 half cents reported for 1833 were exclusively dated 1832 (no 
half cents were included in the 1832 Mint Report or officially delivered that year). On December 
31, 1835, a total of 539,000 half cents were delivered using new planchets - which, I firmly 
believe, were all those dated 1833-1835. Since we know the Mint Report mintages are 
unreliable for these dates, the Red Book should use only the official Mint delivery records for 
these dates instead. Thus, the 1832 half cent mintage should be listed as 154,000 and the 
combined mintage for 1 833-1835 should be listed as 539,000. 

Finally, I agree with Mark that the older half cent references be deleted. Although a minor point, 
the full title of my reference is The Half Cent Die State Book 1793-1857. I look forward to any 
constructive feedback. 


Editor's Response : 

On the principle of "K.I.S.S.", I personally concur completely with NOT listing 1797s by edge, 
NOT listing two different 1811s, etc. As you say, why add frustration to the collector seeking a 
"Red Book Set," by including both the ephemeral and the unobtainable to the "required" list? 

On the matter of mintages, quite obviously there are numerous errors. As a matter of 
SCHOLARSHIP, we certainly should work TOWARD making them as accurate as possible. As 
a PRACTICAL matter, however, that goal awaits a greater consensus than I sense currently 
exists. 

So, if we have to choose (as we may, up against a deadline), I'd put a higher priority on the 
former goal, than on the latter, at least as far as next year's Redbook is concerned. 


* 


★ 


Greg Heim writes, 

I just got my copy of the September P-W in this morning's mail, and although it was a small 
issue the reprint of JRM's article in CDN was nice to see since I do not subscribe to it. That was 
probably the best overview of a Half Cent CC I have seen with respect to Red Book varieties. 

Frank's short, but VERY well written article about the late Bob Schonwalter's overweight 1796 
C-2 was refreshing. It not only combined information about the coin, but about the coins that 
Bob owned, and some information about what kind of person Bob was. As someone who knew 
him rather well, it was a nice thing to read. 


* 


* 


Dave Lange writes, 

I'm writing to say how much I enjoyed your editorial in the September issue. Of course, I always 
enjoy these, as they tend to be the most thought provoking and timeless items in our journal. 

I share you concern about the audio-visual assault that greets one at most museums these 
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days. I used to enjoy wandering through such institutions back when they were unpopular 
places of quiet contemplation. These days I'm scarcely able to read the text that accompanies 
each exhibit, because my brain is battered about by loud and frequently overlapping narratives 
delivered in a "gee whiz" tone of voice. Not since I lost my plastic zoo key at the age of nine 
have I actually enjoyed such an experience, but it seems the urgency of churning bodies 
through the turnstiles has mandated this dumbing down of our cultural facilities. 

As far as public museums go, I've had plenty of experience in dealing with their general 
disregard of numismatic material. I learned some years ago that the people who run these 
institutions follow only two paths when confronted with collections of coins, medals and notes. 
Sell them immediately to use the proceeds for acquiring something they can comprehend, or 
neglect the items so that they may deteriorate until such time that some trustee demonstrates 
the initiative to steal them. 

I'll cite one example of how little thought is given by general museums to numismatic items as 
works of art. Before relocating from New Jersey to Florida last year, I spent a leisure y day at 
the Newark Museum. In one room were displayed objects pertaining to early federal history. 
Included were two U.S. Mint medals, one clearly signed FURST and the other just as distinctly 
marked WRIGHT. One needn't be a scholar to know that these were the work of Moritz Furst 
and Charles Cushing Wright, respectively, as both pieces were well cataloged by R. W. Julian. 
Surprisingly, however, whoever prepared the exhibit indicated that the engravers of these 

medals were unknown! 


* 


* 


Chuck Heck writes, 

I have truly enjoyed your opening remarks in P-W these past few months. You really make me 
stop and think. I love coin shows - large and small, and I hope that they continue. But you hit 
home - NY City used to have the Grand Central Show, The Metropolitan Show, and others - 
now they're all gone. Collectors lost some great shows in just this one city. We had truly great 
EAC meetings at them back in the 70s and early 80's. I wonder how many others have been 

lost. 

Your remarks last month were also on target. As a kid I would visit the money museum on 6th 
Avenue near the Radio City Music Hall in mid-town Manhattan. I saw my first real Pine Tree 
Shilling, $100,000 bill, and 1804 Silver Dollar there. I could spend hours in that place. What 
great memories I have of it. So now, when I want to take my grandson to a coin show or 
museum I'm pretty much out-of-luck. So instead I took him to a coin store and it was closed for 
summer vacation. Sometimes you win - and sometimes you lose! Anyway Harry, as I once 
said to you - I go right to your first page - you set the tone for my reading enjoyment every two 
months. 


* 


* 


Ron Manley writes, 

To Harry Salyards: I think I speak for everyone in EAC when I say "THANK YOU" for 

outstanding service as editor of PAN for the past 100 issues! To John M Ward. Loved 
your early coper crossword puzzle in the last issue. More, please! Happy holidays to all. 


************* 
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FROM THE INTERNET 
Gene Anderson 

You need to join Region 8! From its humble beginning in 1996 with 6 members, the 
Internet region of EAC has grown to its current 313 members. Each Sunday night Mark 
Switzer collects the previous weeks e-mails and sends them out to all Region 8 members. 
The topics range from help for beginner collectors to alerts for stolen coins. If the two 
months between issues of Penny-Wise seems like a long time for you, Region 8 is your in 
between information fix. Starting in November 1 996 Pete Smith began his “From the 
Internet” column. Three years later Bill Eckberg took over the column for a three year 
stint ending in September 2002. As Bill is forced to give more of his time to other 
demands, I have volunteered to carry the torch for a while. I have two goals for the 
column. First, keep those without internet access up to speed on what is being discussed 
weekly by their fellow copper lovers. Second, entice every EAC member to join Region 8. 
Joining is easy. Just e-mail Mark Switzer at dc l81@ola.com and he will add you to the 
mail out. I hope you enjoy this issue’s report. 

EAC Logo 

Pete Jeschke liked Mark Hayes idea for an official EAC logo that would be recognizable 
to other numismatic organizations. He stated that many new members probably think that 
the cent on the masthead of Penny-Wise is an official logo. John Wilson also liked the 
logo idea and will probably enter a design if a design contest is held. Ray Williams 
acknowledged that the idea for a logo might have some merit, but cautioned that use of 
the logo in a dealer’s ad might give the idea that this dealer lives up to certain standards. 
Problems could arise. While the ANA has a legal staff and arbitration committees, EAC 
has neither. How would EAC handle complaints made to the organization? Ray suggested 
that a dealer stating his EAC number in his ad is sufficient. Phil Flanagan stated that to 
his mind EAC already had a logo: the pole to cap Liberty head of 1793-1796 with Early 
American Coppers above or around it. That design is on his membership card and a 
paperweight he owns. Phil suggests that with the addition of “1967”, it would be hard to 
do better. Alan Gorski suggested that if a logo contest was held, the winning designer 
could have his or her initials somewhere on the logo. Jon Warshawsky thinks a logo for 
use within EAC is a great idea, but also liked Phil Flanagan’s comment of the use of the 
Liberty Cap “logo” on membership cards and the from of each Penny-Wise issue. Because 
EAC does not endorse commercial interests, the club would need to ensure that any logo 
is not used in third-party auction catalogs, and does not accompany any item for sale in 
such a way that implies EAC approval or inspection. EAC is a non-profit organization 
focused on research and education. EAC could find itself crossing a line the club hadn’t 
intended to cross if the logo was used in a commercial sense. Jon favored members 
sending in suggestions for a logo. He also stated the club would need to adopt usage 
guidelines if a logo is adopted. Any EAC member with a legal background may want to 
comment on this matter. After three weeks, Mark Hayes responded to the comments 
made on his logo idea. The use of the Liberty Cap logo’ doesn’t have the organization 
name or initials. The bust is too intricate to reproduce in small scale and lacks imagination. 
Mark doesn t think legal issues will arise from using a logo, but obtaining legal advice is a 
good idea. He suggested that the having the word “Member” be a part of the logo 
inscription used by dealers might minimize any legal issues. Mark’s main reason for 
suggesting a logo is to help keep the organization name before the public generating 
interest in EAC. Bill Eckberg has no problem with a logo, but thinks letting dealers use it 
is a bad idea. What would use of the logo by a dealer mean? Does it mean they use EAC 
grading? Not all EAC dealers grade alike. EAC doesn’t have the resources to be involved 
m mediation issues. Stu Hodge added some personal insight to possible mediation 
problems giving a couple of examples of conflicts he was caught up in while EAC 
president. A logo would be a keen idea, but with potential headaches. Dennis Fuoss 
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supports the logo idea and encourages members to submit designs when the appropriate 
time arrives. He does not support logo use for commercial purposes without the EAC 
board and membership discussing the issue at length. His other concerns were similar to 
Bill Eckberg’s concerns 

Storage of Copper Coins 

John Wilson, Bill Eckberg, Phyllis Thompson, and John Wright responded to Jim 
McAvoy’s inquiry about the best way to store his half cent collection and where to obtain 
the right supplies. John Wilson plans to write a series of articles for Penny-Wise on this 
subject. John Mullen shared his coin displaying method and asked for comments from 
members on his process. 

Inquiries 

Mark Switzer asked for help in tracing the provenance of an 1856 N10 he purchased 
recently. It came with a one-inch parchment colored tag written on with a fountain pen. In 
the top left hand corner in vertical writing is “NIF”. In the top center is “1856”. The next 
line is “A- 10 Unc ” The third line is “NIF” again. The fourth line reads “P.H.J. 3/25/36”. 

The last line is “Eyz A- 10”. Mark later informed me that he received all the information 
he needed on this coin. Michael Schmidt is writing a book on third party grading services 
and their holder varieties. He is looking for information on the old EAC grading 
committee. Any former committee member or other knowledgeable person should contact 
him. Randy Snyder had questions about a token advertising the American Colonization 
Society. John Wright passed on tons of solid data in response to Randy’s questions. Red 
Henry also had comments to pass on to Randy. Tom Deck was searching for information 
on a nice S-187 he purchased that had previously been listed in a 1992 catalog. Larry St. 
John quickly provided the requested information. In fact, Tom said he received seven 
responses to his request. Mike Packard reminded everybody that Ed Masuoka is still 
collecting data for the Half Cent Survey. Darwin Palmer is looking for cents of 1817 for 
research purposes: off center, brockage, and double struck. Randy Snyder ran across a 
blundered edge 1794 cent “ONE HUNDRED A DOLLAR”. He wants to know how 
common are blundered edge cents. Tom Deck posted a picture of what he believes is an 
1846 N- 10. He asked for someone to verify his attribution. 

Grading, Slabs, Missing Coins, Fake Coins, Coin Finds, Census Reports, and 
Membership 

Jim McAvoy didn’t think we should be ensnaring people into EAC membership. Neither 
should we build a fence around ourselves and keep people out who might not agree with 
the majority of members. Denis Loring agreed with Dan Demeo s August comments that 
EAC and slabbers are in two different worlds. Both worlds are here to stay. Ted Reid 
likewise liked Jim and Dan’s comments. Alan Gorski weighed in on the often times poor 
grading on E-Bay. Craig Hamling announced that the EAC website had been updated 
with information on the S-242 that turned up missing at the last EAC convention. Bill 
Maryott commented on the excellent high-resolution pictures that Craig placed on the 
website. Peter Koch reminded everyone of the excellent library EAC and ANA maintains 
for member use. Fred Iskra produced an interesting table comparing grade and price on 
some coins purchased at Robbie Brown III with their new slabbed grades and recent 
auction prices. If you’re a late date collector, this was very interesting data. Fred also 
encouraged Common Cents Report members to keep their submissions data current. He is 
collecting data on cuds and rotations for two new sections of CCR. Bill McClean wrote 
concerned about the grade inflation revealed by Fred’s message. He collects other coins in 
addition to his coppers. No where else is the grade inflation as bad as it is in early copper. 
Gary Rosner also pointed out an example of grade inflation on a RSB III coin. Scott 
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Barrett wrote that the government won the appeal in the case involving Tom Reynolds 
robbery. Craig Hamling set up a li nk 

( MtP.://www. eacs.org/niissing/ReYnoids/KAPELUSH.htni ) for those who wish to read 
the ruling that voided the sentence reduction previously granted by the judge. Bill 
Eckberg has suggested having another Mid- Atlantic EAC convention in 2005. He wants 
to know how other members feel about that location. Red Henry volunteered to help with 
such a convention. Greg & Lisa Heim requested additional suggestions for the next Half 
Cent Happening. Bill Eckberg replied to Greg and Lisa by suggesting C 3 or C 1 of 1803. 
C 2 of 1803 was Bill’s suggestion for a tough variety. H. Craig Hamling wrote that he 
plans to develop a members' only area on the EAC web site. Anyone interested in helping 
with this should contact Craig. Richard Tatum reported finding an 1801 NC-3 VG/AG & at 
a local show for $35.00. Steve Carr reported being shown a PCI slabbed and AG 3 
graded 1793 Liberty Cap that turned out to be a Gallery Mint piece. A dealer at his local 
coin club show had the cent on consignment. BEWARE! Henry Hettger suggested that 
Steve contact the Secret Service and inform them of the counterfeit cent. Henry said the 
Secret Service would try to backtrack any previous sales to locate the origin of the fake. 
They will probably seize the counterfeit product as well. Jon Lusk suggested that the 
collector’s motto should be “Always look.” While at an antique market, Jon looked 
through some coins priced at 25 cents each. He found an 1804 C2 (Manley state 2) half 
cent. About the 13 lh known specimen, this is also probably the worst known example. 

Only about 20% of the obverse was left i.e. the top of the head and the letters BERTY. 
Also visible was a large W scratched across the obverse. The reverse was worn, but was a 
nice clean G4. But hey, an R6 is an R6. This is the second R6 or R7 Jon has found in a 
junk box. 

Penny Whimsy 

Ward Van Duzer requested information on the relative merit and availability of the 
various editions of Penny Whimsy Charles Davis, John Kraljevich, Frank Noel, John 
Wright, and Denis Loring all replied to this inquiry. The following is a summary of the 
information provided from the various responders. 

1 1949 Harper edition. Titled “Early American Cents”. Chain cent reverse on the 

dust jacket. Good plates. Sheldon’s original work that became Penny Whimsy. 

2. 1958 Harper & Co. edition. Good plates. Some textual changes from EAC. 
Distributed by John Ford. 

3. 1965 Harper & Row edition. Virtually identical to the 1958 version. Published for 
Krause Publications. Several “varieties” of this printing exist. The first page of the 
work was not corrected from the 1958 printing. John Ford’s publisher information 
remains. Most copies still mistakenly include Ford’s name while other copies have 
Ford’s name covered in black ink, white label, or blue bookplate. 

4. 1976 Quarterman edition. Has the best plates and textual changes made by WHS 
found in no other publisher’s edition. 

5. 1976 (really 1980) Quarterman edition. Identical to 1976 edition but published after 
WHS’s death and with WHS portrait added. Copyright date not changed to 
indicate it is really a 1980 edition. 

6. 1990 Durst edition. Reprint of 1965 Harper & Row edition. Bad plates and 
Dorothy Paschal’s name misspelled on the spine. 
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7. 1991 Noyes Volume I. Published by Litho Technical Services. Text follows largely 
after Sheldon thus its inclusion in this list. Excellent 3-inch plates. 

8. 2001 Walter Breen’s Encyclopedia. Bowers & Merena edition. Mark Borckardt 
served as editor. Others experts aided in final production. Good 3 -inch plates, but 
some not as good as Noyes book. Some errors in text and some speculations by 
Breen stated as facts. At 7 pounds too large to carry around. Varieties are listed in 
Breen number order with Sheldon equivalents given. 


All Penny Whimsy editions are out of print with the possible exception of the 1990 Durst 
edition. Copies are available in the secondary market for $35.00 to $100.00 approximately 
depending on the edition. 

Red Book 

Henry Hettger pointed out what he believes are three errors in the 2003 Red Book. He 
requested confirmation from other Region 8 members. Are there other corrections that 
need to be made? What is the correct process for contacting the publisher? 

1. On page 82, the inset photo of 1799/8 is actually the perfect date 1799 S- 1 89. 

2. On page 83, the inset photo of the 1803 Large Fraction is actually a Small 
Fraction. 

3. On page 86, the inset photo of the 1820 Small Date is actually the 1820/19 N-3 
Small Over date variety. 

Mary Sauvain responded that she communicates with Redbook editor Ken Bressett on a 
regular basis. She will forward Henry’s comments to him. 

Hail To The Chief ! 

EAC President Jon Warshawsky reported on two major projects underway. First, the 
revision of the EAC bylaws is underway. January 2003 is the target date for having a draft 
available. Jon drafted a section on the convention and the convention sale. Tom Powell is 
revising the main part of the document. The proposed bylaws will be an extensive revision 
rather than a totally new document. Second, Jon, Craig Hamling, and John Wright are 
discussing how to enhance the EAC web site. A first step is likely to be having the current 
Region 8 newsletter available along with Region 8 newsletter archive. This would require 
a database of subscribers and basic login security. This step along with future 
improvements will require an upgraded infrastructure. Craig has drafted a request for 
proposals regarding this improvement. The Board voted last April to budget $2000 for 
this project. Rod Burress reported to Jon that the Cincinnati convention is coming 
together nicely. Jon hopes someone will step forward with a proposal for 2005. 

Closing Comments 

Having read this issue’s article, you know that Region 8 is an informal forum where 
questions are freely asked and answered. The questions really drive the newsletter. For 
everyone that asks a question, there are scores of people interested in the answer. No 
question is too simple or too complex. Both beginning and advanced collectors benefit 
from the exchange of ideas. What good is rapid communication technology if we don’t use 
it? So, send Mark some e-mail! 
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SWAPS AND SALES 


EAC'ers are invited to submit their ads for inclusion in this column. Ads up to twelve 
lines are free. ADS LARGER THAN 12 LINES MUST BE SUBMITTED CAMERA-READY, AND 
PAID IN ADVANCE. Due to increased production costs, effective immediately, a full page ad is 
$100. Graphic and halftone setup is an additional $60 per oaae. One third page is $35. Ads 
should be limited to early American Coppers or tokens. Deadline for material to appear in the 
January 2003, issue is December 31, 2002. All ads must include the individual membership 
number of a current member in good standing. Copy should be sent to the Editor, Harry E. 
Salyards, 606 North Minnesota Avenue, Hastings, NE 68901 
IMPORTANT NOTICE: 

Early American Coppers, Inc. publisher of Penny-Wise , does not examine any of the material 
advertised in Penny-Wise , nor does it review any of the advertising therein. Early American 
Coppers, Inc. assumes no responsibility or liability for any advertisement (or the material 
described therein) and no part shall have recourse against Early American Coppers, Inc. All 
transactions arising or relating to any advertisement in Penny-Wise shall strictly be between the 
parties thereto. Complaints concerning advertisers (or respondents) should be referred to the 
President of Early American Coppers, Inc.; complaints may result in abridgment, suspension, or 
terminations of membership or advertising privileges. 


************* 


What others think of "The CENT Book" JOHN D. WRIGHT, EAC #7 

MARK KLEIN: The CENT Book is all I'd dreamed it could be and more. Reading it is like 
enjoying a personal chat with John. 

RICHARD STRILEY: Being a novice on large cents I found a number of other books confusing 
and hard to read. I have Adams, Breen, Grellman, Newcomb, Noyes, 
and Sheldon, but yours is the best. 

JULES REIVER: Your book is wonderful. This is the first coin book I have ever seen which 

can be used to attribute coins without having my coins available for 
checking. Your pictures are so sharp that they make attributing an absolute 
pleasure. 

SEE FOR YOURSELF - BUY YOUR OWN. See "The CENT Book" ad in this section. 


What others think of "The CENT Book": Mabel Ann Wright, EAC #78 

TOM DELOREY: I especially like the historical notes at the beginning of each date. It lends a 
warm, human touch that is missing from most numismatic literature published 
since Sheldon. 

WARREN LAPP: I can see now why it took so long to get it into print. John didn't leave out a 
thing. I am amazed at the photos. The book is perfect in every way, which is 
what I would expect from JDW. 

HERB SILBERMAN: Your book is beautiful! I congratulate you on the content. 

TONY CARLOTTO: The CENT Book is fantastic. The year-by-year history is a very nice touch 

and keeps you reading. 

SEE FOR YOURSELF - BUY YOUR OWN. See "The CENT Book:" ad in this section. 


************* 
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JERRY BOBBE, EAC #1 84 P.O. Box 25817 


Portland, OR 97298 
(503) 626- 1075 

Madness, intrigue, political struggle, power, greed ... is it another pre-auction collusion 
session? No!! It's a series of early coppers that weaves one through the dawn of the Industrial 
Revolution and American Independence, the French Revolution, the political and social ills of 
Britain, and the lives of the elite and the commoner. BRITISH TOKENS! Send for your free 
copy of The Token Examiner, the world's most informative and entertaining price list of the 18th 
Century Aconder@ series. Superb quality, great rarities, bizarre die states, errors, trial pieces 
and patterns our specialty. This series has it all; and with the exception of expensive US related 
colonials (i.e., Washington pieces, Theatre at New York, et al), at prices not seen by large cent 
collectors for over half a century! 


************* 


CHARLES DAVIS, EAC #142 P.O. Box 547 Wenham, MA 01984 

Sole distributor for United States Large Cents by William Noyes. 
Volume I (1793 - 1814) & Volume II (1816 - 1839) $240.00 postpaid 

Volume I not available separately; Volume II only $ 85.00 postpaid 
Encyclopedia of U.S. Large Cents S-1 to S-91 $ 65.00 postpaid 


EXCEPTIONAL COPPER FROM THE 1790's: British tokens and books about them. We 

publish Dalton and Hamer, distribute the new 1 9th century copper token reference and stay in 
close touch with the British token market. We offer hundreds of 18th century "Conder" tokens 
each year as well as other series including 19th century copper, silver and (occasionally) gold 
tokens, British medals, British copper currency and out-of-print and important books and 
catalogs about tokens. Write for a free catalog. 

ALLAN DAVISSON, EAC #3299 Cold Spring, MN 56320 (our full address) 

(320) 685 - 3835 FAX (320) 685 - 8636 Email: davcoin@aol.com 


RON MANLEY, EAC #3909 300 Turnberry Circle Brentwood, TN 37027 

Now Available for Sale: "The Half Cent Die State Book: 1793 - 1857" 

This 300 page hardbound reference book was the winner of the 1999 EAC Literary Award and 
the 1999 NLG "Best U.S. Coin Book" Award. Edited by Bob Grellman, it is packed with new and 
updated information on all business strike half cent varieties. Separate obverse and reverse 
descriptions are provided for each die state. Also included are over 250 plated die states, 
emission sequence revision, rarity estimates, reverse rotation data for each variety, references 
to major copper sales, blundered edge examples, and more. Large photographs (3-inch 
diameter for varieties; 2-inch diameter for die states). 

$75.00 postpaid (autographed on request) 

************* 


BILL MCKIVOR, EAC #4180 PO Box 46135 Seattle, WA 98146 

BmcKivor@iuno.com or Copperman@Thecoppercorner.com (206) 244 - 8345 

Dealer in quality tokens at reasonable prices. Specialist in English "Conder" tokens, Evasions, 
19th Century tokens, unofficial farthings, historical medals, and more. 

Cobwright's book on Evasion Tokens available at $27 postpaid. 

Many EACer's receive my free lists - get yours today. 

Also - a work in progress - my new WEB SITE — www.Thecoppercorner.com. 

************* 
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ATTRIBUTION & GRADING SERVICE 


I offer an attribution and grading service for Half Cents and Large Cents. This service includes 
the variety designation, die state (if appropriate), and my opinion of the sharpness and net 
grade. The information is recorded on a personalized 2x2 card that accompanies each coin. 
Price for the service is $1 per coin, plus return postage. No quantity limit, fast service, lifetime 
guarantee. 

New book available: The Die Varieties of United States Large Cents 1840 - 1857 is ready for 
delivery. Every known die variety and die state of 1840 - 1857 large cents I fully described, with 
additional rarity information for rare die states. Deluxe hardbound, 464 pages, over 100 


photographs. Price is $100 postpaid. 

Autographed on request. 


BOB GRELLMAN, EAC #575 

* * 

PO Box 951988 
*********** 

Lake Mary, FL 32795-1988 

RON GUTH, EAC #444 

P.O. Box 900 

LaJolla, CA 92038 



ron@coinfacts.com 


For FREE information about U.S. Copper Coins (including Colonials, Half Cents, and Large 
Cents) please visit the CoinFacts website at www.coinfacts.com. Our goal (lofty as it may 
seem) is to illustrate and describe every known variety of every U.S. coin. Use the site as a 
FREE resource and if you have images or information to contribute, I'd love to hear from you. 

************* 


PHIL FLANAGAN, EAC#425, CTCC #9 PO Box 1288 Coupeville, WA 98239 

x.flan@verizon.net 1 -360-240-8366 

BRITISH TOKENS is my specialty and has been since about 1970 with my first token 
purchases made in 1963. They fascinated me even before the Dalton & Hamer book was 
reprinted the first time by Seaby in 1967. And, the best part, they were and are cheaper and 
similarly fascinating as our large and half cents - even colonials! Many Uncirculateds can be 
had for $25 or $30!! I've expanded into 17th and 19th century English tokens as well as 
evasions, unofficial farthings and BOOKS! I issue several free lists a year with HUNDREDS of 
tokens. Just Email or call or write me. I have a 21 day return policy for any or no reason! So, 
no risk - take a look! Even a layaway plan for those that want it. Try a little beginner's group of 
these to fit your pocket book! 


************* 


HARRY RESCIGNO, EAC #983 PO Box 41 5 

Free list e-mailed upon request. 

Hard Bound Auction Catalogues for sale: ($4.00 P&H) 

Bowers: Garrett 1. 11/79. 37 HC's, 155 LC's. New. PRL. 

Kagin's: Van Cleave. 2/86. Autogr. Kagin, Fuld, Van Cleave. VF 

Superior: Mendelson. 2/91. Autographed by Mendelson. New. 

Same: Autographed by Mendelson & Del Bland. New. 

Superior: Lee Kuntz LC's. 10/91. 1200 LC's. Very fine. PRL. 

Superior: Robbie Brown. 1/92. New. PRL. 


Newfoundland, NJ 07435 
rescigs@nji.com 


$30 

$50 

$45 

$55 

$40 

$50 


************** 
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ROBERT ZAVOS, EAC #2502 3462 Beekman Place Sarasota, FL 34235 

email: rzavos@hotmail.com 

ANNUAL EAC AUCTION SALES: 1980-84 $4 each; 1985-96 $3 each; prl 

1975 New York EAC Convention Catalogue, Pine Tree; Connecticut Collection, 

catalogued by Walter Breen; prl $40 

1976 Washington EAC Convention Catalogue, Pine Tree; prl $10 

M-G: Walter Dudgeon Middle & Late Date Large Cents, 7/30/94, prl $10 

M-G: John M. Griffee Sale of US Colonial Coins (New Jersey Coppers), 

10/21/1995; prl $ 10 

Bowers: John W. Adams Collection of 1 794 Large Cents, price list $1 5 

Sotheby's: Gene Reale Early American Half Cents and Large Cents $10 

Superior: C. Douglas Smith Large Cents, 6/5-7/2000, prl $12 

Superior: J R Frankenfield Half Cents & Large Cents, 2/17/2001; prl $25 

prl = prices realized, shipping via USPS media mail at actual rates 


CLEM SCHETTINO, EAC #3532 

I would like to announce to the members that I have finally made my first attempt at a Website. 
Unfortunately, there are no large or half cents there at this time but there are a few interesting 
colonials and books. Also for those of you who are collecting, or trying to collect, contemporary 
counterfeit British & Irish halfpence and farthings, I have created a few pages dedicated to 
these. You should be able to get there from here: http://www.geocities.com/copperclem/ 

I hope you find my site interesting. If you have any comments or suggestions for me I'd 
appreciate hearing from you. 


************* 


PETER SETIAN, EAC #3529 Box 570 Wilbraham, MA 01095 

e-mail: Setcoin@mail.com 


Large Cents for sale. All are average to choice. 

Write for complete descriptions and prices on any interested pieces: 



1847 


1851 


1852 


1853 

1854 


1856 

N15 

F 

N9 

F 

Nil 

F 

N6 

VF 

N10 VF+ 

N1 

AU 


1849 

N21 

VG 

N16 

F 

N12 

XF 

N18 XF 

N2 

VF 

N4 

VG 


1852 

N17 

VF 

N15 

VF 

N20 XF,AU 

N6 

VF 



N1 

VF 

N18 

VF 

N24 

F, VF 

N26 VG 

Nil 

XF 



N3 

XF, VF 


1853 

N25 

VF® 

1855 

N14 

VF 



N7 

VF 

N1 

VF 


N9 XF 

N21 

VF 
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GARY A. TRUDGEN, EAC #1889 1729 Terrace Drive Vestal, NY 13850 


FOR SALE: 1788 CONNECTICUT COPPER - Miller 12.2-C 

VG/F. Rarity-4, mailed bust left variety. Smooth glossy, light brown surfaces which have 
nicely retoned from an old, light cleaning. Centered strike with full legends and date, 
although the last two digits of the date are weak. No man-made problems except for a few, 
minor hairline scratches. Good eye appeal. $95.00 

Send for a free list of colonial and state coppers. 
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XXXVI / 213 


PO Box 298 


CHUCK HECK, EAC #514 
$3.00 P&H, please 


Bohemia, NY 11716 
email: CharlesHeck@msn.com 


Harmer Rooke: 

Bowers: 

Bowers: 

Bowers: 

Sheldon: 

Stacks: 


The Joseph Rose Collection; loose cover; pr 
John W. Adams FPL 1794's 
John W. Adams FPL 1794's Hardcover, near mint 
Gore & Long Sale, 1/90, pr 
Early American Cents 1949; a very good copy 
Herman Halpern 3/88; autographed; pr; with special separate 
color plates (beautiful photos) 

1794 S-31 ex Hayward; VF20 mild porosity; re-colored; pretty VG 
1803 S-254 Obv state B - Heavy crack at bust; nice VG 


$ 15 
$ 30 
$175 
$ 10 
$ 75 

$ 30 
$425 
$ 80 


************* 


HENRY T. HETTGER, EAC #2349 PO Box 2018 


Arlington, VA 22202 
(703) 979- 1942 


1828 

1829 

1830 
1839/6 
1840 
1843 


N-10 

N-5 

N-6 

N-1 

N-2 

N-6 

N-26 


Small date PCGS AU-50 light brown tones 

Small Reverse letters, VF-20 chocolate 

PCGS VF-20/EAC: VF-20, lovely light brown coin 

MDS, State II, break to nose, ANACS F-15, nice coin, medium brown 

Repunched 18, ANACS AU-50/EAC: 40 plus, scarce with cud under date 

ORB, Ex Starr Collection, Stack's MS-65, Newcomb plate coin, EAC: 62 

R6 VG net GD-6 clear attribution points 


1848 

Postage, any order, $5.00, on the N-26 cent, $2 00 


$ 325 
$ 195 
$ 300 
$1,075 
$ 260 
$1,400 
$ 15 


************* 


JESSE PATRICK, EAC #230 Box 3486 Santa Rosa, CA 95402 

1,000 Tokens with your reverse letting, 650.00 ppd. Serifed letters and special dies quoted 
upon request. Ail tokens are 1-1/16" diameter and struck on copper coated zinc planchets like 
modern U.S. Cents. Dies available for the obverse of your token at no extra charge include' 
CHAIN CENT - 1794 CENT - HAWAIIAN CENT - 1793 HALF CENT - FUGIO CENT - 1854 
FLYING EAGLE PATTERN - 1792 SILVER CENTER CENT - CONNECTICUT COPPER - 
MORMON LION $5.00 - OREGON BEAVER $10.00 - 1795 HALF EAGLE - ANTI- 
SLAVERY — 1807/6 — STARRED REVERSE - ONEPAPA — Or whatever you wish on orders 
over 2500 pieces. 

~ RECOMMENDED ~ Sample pack of 10 different obverses including one silver piece 
$25.00, cost applicable to any new order of 1 ,000 tokens. 


************* 


Send for a free list of our extensive Early American Coppers Coins to: 

Colonel Steven Ellsworth, EAC 1901 

c/o BUTTERNUT, Post Office Box 498, Clifton, Virginia 20124-0498 
Website: www.Butternut.org 
E-mail: Butternut@Butternut.org 


************* 
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EUGENE STERNLICHT, EAC #2131 9441 Evergreen #306 Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33324 


Stack's FPL #63 Brobston Half Cents 1963, working copy with front cover disbound 

and library copy in fine, 2 copies $ 10 

Stack's Americana Sale January 2000 Perkins Collection of Connecticut coppers, VF $ 16 
Clapp, Newcomb US Cents years 1795, 1796, 1797, 1800 

ANS, NY 1947 ex:libris lot #1356 Kolbe March 1998, Fine $100 

Loring monographs US Large Cents 1795-1803, Quarterman Publication 1976 $ 25 

Superior Robbie S. Brown, Jr., Sale II, January 1996, hardbound, mint in shrinkwrap, PRL $ 75 

Shipping $4 per order. 



* US Colonial Coins *Pre- 1 835 US Gold, Silver & Copper 
* Want Lists Serviced * Illustrated Price List Available Jft 


COIN RARITIES 

PMB 994 NORTH COLONY ROAD WALLINGFORD, CT. 06492 



www.earlycoins.com 


1* 800* COINS* 99 
TEL: 203.271.2643 
FACSIMILE: 203.271.2476 


SOUTHWEST REGION MEETING SCHEDULED 

Where: Houston Hobby Marriott Hotel (formerly the Radisson) 
9100 Gulf Freeway 

When: 11 a.m., Saturday, November 30, 2002 

The occasion is the annual Pasadena Coin Club Show, same 
location as last year. We will assemble at the lobby stairway 
near the bourse entrance and adjourn to a more suitable 
meeting area. Bring something for show and tell. 


-John M. Ward. 


************* 
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XXXVI/ 21 3 


„ r -. «#f\ ,v 




Give him/her a 

VE^Y SPECIAL giEE 


SPECIAL to Current EAC Members 

$100 Postpaid 

(List Price $125 Postpaid) 


Get An Autographed Copy 
Direct from the Author 

John D. Wright 
1468 Timberlane Dr. 
St. Joseph, MI 49085 


BOURSE CONTRACT 

EARLY AMERICAN COPPERS INC. ANNUAL CONVENTION APRIL 24-27, 2003 


Where: Drawbridge Inn & Convention Center 
2477 Royal Dr. 

Ft. Mitchell, Ky 41017 
Phone: 859 341-2800 


1-75 & Buttermilk Pike 
Exit #186 7 miles south of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on 1-75 


Hours: Thursday, 2 pm to 5 pm - dealer and exhibitor set-up 

Friday, 8 am to dealers with tables 9 am General Admission Close 5 pm 
Saturday, “ “ « « « » „ 

Sunday, opens following EAC general meeting Close 2pm 

Furnished: 6 foot table Including one case & one light plus backup 

table, 4 chairs, electric hook-up, and table cover 

Comer table (2-6 foot tables) Including two cases & 2 lights 
(Quantity of comer tables limited - first come basts. ) 


(Extra cases and lights may be ordered - see below) 

Security: A security' area will be provided for storage of goods from 2 pm Thursday till 9 am Friday and will not be available at other 
times. General security’ in the bourse area will be furnished continuously from 2 pm Thursday till 3 pm Sunday. 

By your signature hereon you release Early American Coppers Inc., Paul Padget Associates, and the Drawbridge 

and their respective officers, employees, committee members, volunteers, or sub-contractors, from any claim for loss or 

damage, and whether to persons or property, sustained in connection with this event. 


Bourse Assistant or Sharing Dealer: Must be listed on the application. 

Limit one per 6 ft. table two per Comer Table (Immediate family excluded from these rules) 

Table location: Will be decided by random number drawing. Bourse committee will locate pairs of dealers who wish to be next to 
each other is at all possible. This request must be stated on the application. 


EAC Dealer Display Policy: It is EAC precedent that your display consist largely of early copper and related - Colonials, Half Cents 
Large Cents, and tokens (Hard Times, Conders, etc ). 


Sales Tax: Kentucky sales tax officials will probably hand out forms for you to mail in with sales tax remittance for 
your retail sales. 

Company Name: 


Your Name: (print) 
(Signature) 


bourse assistant or sharing dealer: 

(one per 6ft two per corner) 


Address 


City 


State Zip 


Telephone 


Bourse Fee 
Extra cases 
Extra lights 
Total 


$ ($200 6ft $320 corner) 

$ ( $I2 each) Must order with this application to guarantee 

S ( $s each) Must order with this application to guarantee 

S Mak e check payable to ‘EAC 2003’ and mail to Paul Padget 

7641 Rcinhold Dr, Cincinnati, Ohio 45237. Phone 
513 821-2143 (Weekdays 9 am-5pm) Fax 513 821-3618 


BE MADE IF YOU NEED TO CANCEL BY MARCH 25TH. FOR CANCELLATIONS AFTER MARCH 
25TH, REFUNDS WILL BE MADE IF TABLE CAN BE RESOLD. IT IS EXPECTED THAT WE WILL BE SOLD OUT 
SO YOUR CHECK AND APPLICATION MUST BE ON HAND IN ORDER THAT A TABLE WILL BE RESERVED FOR 






HOTEL RESERVATION REQUEST 


7 ^ ^D%<za^%cd<^ ‘ViMaye* 'P’temiai 

2477 Royal Drive 
1-75 & Buttermilk Pike (Exit 186) 

Ft. Mitchell, KY 41017 
1-800-354-9793 
www.drawbridgeinn.com 

We are pleased you will be staying with us at The Drawbridge Villager Premier. Our 
staff is always prepared to extend our warm southern hospitality to you and yours. 

To secure your reservation for late arrival (after 6 p.m.), please send a 
check or money order for the first night’s stay or indicate 
your credit card number, expiration date, and signature below. 

The Drawbridge Inn cannot hold your reservation past 6 p.m. 
without using one of the above stated methods. 

Deposits will be refunded only if cancellation is received 
a minimum of 24 hours prior to date of arrival. 

EARLY AMERICAN COPPERS CLUB 
April 23-27, 2003 


To reserve your accommodations, at the group rate, this card must be reached by: April 2 , 2003 . 

Please reserve accommodations as indicated below. I understand you cannot ensure exact room location 
or rate, and in such case, a room at nearest location and rate will be reserved. 

CHECK-OUT TIME: Noon CHECK-IN TIME: 3:00pm — Rates do not include applicable taxes. 


MAIN BUILDING: 

Single - 1 Bed, 1 Person ($84.00) 

Double - 1 Bed, 2 Persons ($94.00) 

Double - 2 Beds, 2 Persons ($94.00) 

GARISON BUILDING (Detached): 

Single - 1 Bed, 1 Person ($69.00) 

Double - 1 Bed, 2 Persons ($75.00) 

Double - 2 Beds, 2 Persons ($75.00) 

$10.00 Each Additional Person 

Arrival Date: 

Departure Date: 

Arrival Before 6:00pm: Yes No 

Reservation Guaranteed: Yes No 


Name 

Organization 

Address_ 

City 

State zip 

Phone No. ( ) 

Do you wish confirmation: Yes No 

Preference: Yes No 

Credit Card No: 

Expiration Date: 

Credit Card Type: 

Card Holder Signature: 


No Other Discounts Apply to Group Rates ~ For Information Call: (859) 341-2800 or 1-800-354-9793 
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